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FRANCE, 


Is self-government impossible for Frenchmen; and if so, why? 
Experience seems to show that it is; perhaps one reason 
may be because individual Frenchmen are not contented with 
governing themselves alone; because such a number of them 
must take an active part, not in their own affairs only, but in 
their neighbours’ also. Power can only be intrusted to all 
individuals of a nation in common when each has come to care 
very little about the exercise of that power. In a society 
where each man consiters that his neighbour's well-being is 
committed to his keeping, that it is his duty to keep his eyes 
upon his friend’s moven ents,—to warn, to encourage, to de- 
nounce, and, when need is, to interfere forcibly with his 
actlous,—these social relationships become so odious, sO com- 
plicated with every thing that is mean, disgraceful, ‘and irri- 
tating, that it becomes necessary to escape the tyranny of the 
many by submitting to the tyranny of one. Utter indiffer- 
ence to our neighbours’ motives and. opinions, religious, social, 

or political, is the first and most ne cessary condition of settled 
constitutional or democratic government. With this indiffer- 
ence is intimately connected that political indolence which is 
the salvation of the English state. If every molecule of our 

people-king was as feverishly sensitive to every social and 
domestic measure as the bores of a vestry are to parochial 
questions, our parliaments would soon come to an end, Our 
safety is in the sublime indifference of the immense majority 
of the persons who constitute our ruling classes to their neigh- 
bours’ domestic and social affairs. ‘This external and even 
afected indiflerence, besides being the first of political virtues, 
is the thing which our English education inculcates on Us as 
the paramount duty of a gentleman. At school we soon learn 
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what becomes of the tell-tale or the sneak. At the univer- 
sities we dare not speak to a man before we are introduced 
to him; we must not even talk about those whom we do not 
know. In the world we hate, detest, and abhor all spies, 
busy-bodies, intermeddlers, Paul Prys, match-makers, scandal- 
mongers, motive-mongers, and the whole eenus © yf those who 
interfere with other persons’ affairs. We admire city life, 
because there your next-door neighbour knows and cares no 
more about you than he does about the man in the moon. 
We scorn the coteries of country towns, and the village ves- 
tries, more for their importunate interference with details that 
do not concern them than for their ignorances, prejudices, or 
other follies. ‘This, and not the cruelties me i to the 
institution, is the element that rouses our ire when we talk of 
inquisitions ; ‘inquisitorial’ is an adjective that retains no smell 
of thumb-screws or fagots, but simply reminds us of an in- 
discreet individual catechising us on our belief, our practice, 
or our income. When our sapient countrymen fall foul of 
the confessional, you may notice that it is generally abused as 
a compulsory institution ; ; the gravamen of the charge i is, that 
priests practise on our fears or hopes, and employ moral if not 
physical foree to make us vomit up the unwiiolesome memo- 
rics that trouble our consciences. Here is the root of our 
prejudice against paternal or sacerdotal governments. We 
consider it detestable that any body should claim the same 
right of catechising us when we are grown men as our father 
has when we are boys, or as we allow the priest When we have 
accepted him as the organ of God’s revealed religion, For 
this reason we hate the continental system of police aid pass- 
ports; we do not see what right a man has to ask us where 
we are going, why we want to go there, and how long we 
mean to stop. We would rather sit at home, we would 
rather be a chained dog and bay the moon, than a wanderer 
on such terms. So, again, with our parliaments: we elect our 
members, and commit the rems to their hands for seven years; 
it is only the exception when a constituenc y, under the influ- 
ence of some busy Radical, keeps interiering with its repre- 
sentative, and ca dling him nm a monthly account for his votes 
or his attendances. People laugh at the lew members who 
call their constituents together after each session to explain 
and defend their conduct. So too with the Government: we 
let it go its own gate; we may grumble and write letters to 
the pe, but still we do nothing to upset it till it outrages 
our feclings, and we rise and kick : out the ministr, : then we 
give their successors a trial; that is, we wait patiently to see 
how they can govern us. We do not tie them down before- 
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hand to certain measures, or interfere with the details of their 
administration, but leave them to themselves, and judge them 
by the result after a fair time of trial. 

Such is our character,—not by force of blood or race, but 
by force of . ucation. Lt has nothing to do with our Anglo- 
Saxon descent; ‘Teutonic blood as pure as ours up to this day 
remains In a ete tolerant of inquisitions and perquisitions 
and police-agencies. We ourselves, three centuries ago, were 
as troublesome busy-bodies as any people under the sun be- 
fore or since; and at the same time, perhaps consequently, 
we were tyrannise d, ‘udorised, whipped like naughty boys, 
_ the opinions we were to hold and the words we were 

» speak by proclamation; subjected to search, catechism, 
arrest, imprisonment, torture, every amenity by which the 
inquisitive executive hoped to be able to drag our tongues 
from between our teeth, and to fathom our opinions, our hopes, 
and our principles. One could not have been without the 
other. No tyranny can last unless it is fed by informers; no 
systematic information is possible without a personal taste in 
the governed to mix themselves up in matters that do not 
coneern them, without a wish in the majority of persons to 
have some share 1 the government and administration of every 
other person’s conduct. 

‘'o convince himself of the truth of this, a reader has only 
to go to the State-Paper Office, and sce the immense mass of 
documents addressed to the directors of the destinies of ling- 
land; which papers were considered of enough importance to 
be preserved, though they are filled with nothing but the 
most contemptible and frivolous personal details. ‘Thus Id- 
ward Grant writes to the Earl of Leicester, in 1585, about 
Hiegons, who, * when Lt gave God thanks for our meat, and 
prayed for the state and pon turned away his face and 
would not say amen; and maintained at the table that minis- 
ters might marry, but priests could not. | asking him what 
difierence between them, and why lawful for one and not for 
the other, he scoffii gly answered thus: ‘It is written in St. 
Paul, 29th chapter of Bevis ;> tauntingly jesting at the word, 
A fit book,’ quoth I], ‘to disauthorise priests’ marriages.’ ” 
Most of the religious papers In the same collection are of this 
calibre: magistrates writing about letters which they kid- 
happed from lackey-boys, whom they stayed because they 
had ‘tno great liking” for their faces; solemn inquiries by 
theclovical squires whether certain persons traitorously be- 
lieve that Eusebius says the Council of Nice was called by the 
Pope and not by Constantine, or that Constantine sat there 
only by jeave of the Bish ops; noblemen, knights, and gen- 
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tlemen thinking it not derogatory to turn informers, and to 
be the professional spies of the government. A sick man 
eoes down to Bath for his health, and has * little else to do” 
than to ‘‘ hear” of the doings of all his neighbours, and report 
them to Walsingham, ‘not as an ambitious informer to pro- 
cure himself gain, but as a poor sick man that loves the 
queen's mi ijesty and his country, and prefers Christ’s religion 
beside all mundane matters.” When Englishmen could not 
leave one another alone, but must needs report all they heard 
of each other's opinions, carriage, conversation, friends, ex- 
penses, and every frivolous item that makes up the commonest 
every-day life, it was impossible that they should do otherwise 
than sue comb toatyrant. ‘The petty tyranny that all would 
have exercised over each, and each over all, could only be 
regulated, checked, and made tolerable by giving it a certain 
unity in the hands ‘of the queen and council. 

We do not pretend to say that modern French society 
resembles that of England in the time of Elizabeth; but we 
think that there is something in the French characte ‘ras at 
present developed which re minds us of the Englishman of the 
sixteenth century. ‘lo begin with the education: the Freneh 
school is tolerant of that which English boys will not usually 
bear, the spy system; prefects, agents of the master, mix with 
all amusements of the boys. Lyes and ears may be applied 
to key-holes, listeners and reporters are not discouraged, 
Hence the _ of feeling against spies; moreover, from this 
continual schooling in pl: ty-hours, this intermeddling of the 
masters with the relaxation of the boys, there results a unity 
and a logical consistency in French education which, if it has 
its advanti aves, 1s also productive of most pernicious results. 
In England, as we all know, there is a dualism in our schools ; 
the boys are in continual opposition, if not with the master, 
at least with their lessons. ‘The young fellows form a re- 
public among themselves; a small society with its own rules, 
opinions, laws, and character. W hat they learn in school is 
outside all this, and does not mix with their life. They read 
about Brutus and Cato, and Casar and Cicero, and Achilles 
and the rest, and think them horrid bores. ‘They are quite 
contented that so many of Livy’s decades have perished, and 
only think it a pity that they have not all gone the same 
way. Cardinal Mai and his palimpses ts would stink in their 
nostrils, if they were near enough to be smelt. ‘They vow 
that when they once have their liberty they never will look 
at Virgil again. ‘The matters which really interest them are 
cricket, football, boating. ‘The fate of ‘Turnus or Hector 
draws no tears from their eyes. Yet, in spite of their want 
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of classical enthusiasm, the rudiments of grammar, poetry, 
history, are decently taught; and our British public is not 
backward in a taste for reading. But in France, the love of 
system and of logical unity prevails in school and college. 
The lessons taught are not external to the scholar; but they 
enter Into his life, modify his opinions, form his conduct. 
The young people do not form a republic of their own, with 
its traditions and character. ‘They are an unconnected, un- 
organised mass, susceptible of the organisation which the pre- 
fects and the schoolmasters impress upon them. ‘They have 
no life of their own, in comparison of which they despise that 
of all the Brutuses in the world; but they come up to be 
formed, ready to receive any shape which the system can Im- 
press upon them. ‘They are drilled and taught their trade 
like young soldiers; and their life-catechism is the collection 
of classics. Hence young Frenchmen, when they leave col- 
lege, instead of being representatives of the Christian civili- 
sation of the nineteenth century, are only bad imitations of 
ideal Romans, clamorous for Roman institutions, having be- 
fore their eyes the examples of Roman “ dignity,” the brazier 
of Scaevola, the tub of Regulus, the dagger of Brutus; not 
the examples of Christian sanctity, of French chivalry, or 
even of British perseverance and industry. Priests and polli- 
ticians see the evil, and many are desirous of the abolition of 
classical studies. Father Ventura boldly demanded it of the 
Emperor in the chapel of the Tuileries. He never thought 
of abolishing that unity of education which induces this ne- 
cessary connection between thought and action. Why cannot 
boys attain the power of knowing evil without doing it ? 
Why cannot the teaching be altogether separated from the edu- 
cation, as we believe it is in the College of St. Louis at Paris, 
and as it certainly is in some of the old public schools of 
England through the tradition of the boys? The unity of 
education makes all schools professional. There is nothing 
like liberal arts or sciences. Nothing is taught merely as an 
external appliance to mould or colour the mind ; every thing 
is incorporated with it, so as to be used as an instrument, and 
to be practised in life, The lessons of Livy, Tacitus, and 
Sallust, are as practical as those of the *‘ codes,” or of the 
clinical lecturer. This is not so in England. We have an 
intellectual life, which we force ourselves to keep quite sepa- 
rate from our practice. Mrs. Browning nearly expresses our 
feeling when she says, 


“©... Tread my books 
Without considering whether they were fit 
To do me good. Mark there. We get no good 
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By being ungenerous even to a book, 

And ealculating profits... . It is rather when 
We gloriously forge t ourselves, and plunge 
Soul- forward, he adlong Into a book’s profound, 
Linpa-sione “1 for its beauty and salt of truth, — 
Tis then we get the right gvvod trom a book.’ 


That is to say, our reading should not be professional, as 
Bentley would have it, who rebuked his son for reading a 
novel, and asked him why he read what he could never 
quote? Its object should be, not practice, but knowledge 
and taste. Practice is a simpler thing, and is taught better 

by a penny catechism than by all the scientific treatises or 
belles lettres in the world. ‘The two things should be kept 
wide apart; for the want of duality in the original training 
tends to confound theory and practice, and to make men for- 
vet the stability which must be allowed to practical principles, 

even while they are being made the subjects of philosophical 
spe ‘culation and doubt. More’s Utopia, or the Social Republic 
of the Moderns, are read as romances in Eingland; they tickle 
the fancy, but no one ever even dreams of reducing them to 
practice. In France men are not contented till they put their 
theory to the test. The English public stops to read the 
furious political or electioneering placard, and goes home to 
dinner. ‘The French public reads, descends into the streets, 
and makes a revolution. ‘There is no patience; all stability 
must be sacrificed, all natural growth torn up by the roots, 
for the benefit of the last new intellectual bubble. No one, 
either Catholic or atheist, will allow that public order, honesty, 
and decency can possibly be kept alive while disputes are 
going on about religion and philosophy. We must be atheists 
be fore we can be just, says Proudhon; we must be Catholic, 
Ultramontane, traditionalist, unless we wish to be immedi- 
ately plunged into the most frightful revolution, says the 
Univers. Noone thinks of saying, Let us be quiet tand patient ; 

or of giving time to discuss the matter quietly, dispassionately, 
and re easonably. No, your opinions must act; while you hold 
such ideas you cannot be quiet; you are a nuisance to so- 
ciety, you must be exterminated. All France agrees in the 
sentiment; and as Frenchmen know one another better than 
we can pretend to know them, we can only conclude that it 
is so, and that their frightful unity and consistency deprives 

them of the practical power of holding in suspense the con- 
sequences of theory, and letting habits prevail against doubts, 
difficulties, and crude opinions. ‘This seems to us a radical 
detect in their education, which, as we practically show in 
Kingland, can be surmounted by separating the technical 
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teaching from the practical training of the rising genera- 
tion, by making the due distinction “between l'éducation and 
Foun ignement, ‘and by giving education its due preponder- 
ance. 

The professional estimate of education, which values every 
thing taught—grammar, history, poetry, or arithmetic—not by 
its influence on the mind, but by its capability of being used 
in life, and put to account in commerce, war, or administration, 
is the cause of another frightful evil. At least, as we see the 
same evil arising in Belgium from this cause, we suppose that 
we have a right to assume the same causation for it in France. 
In Belgium, in consequence of the laudable and most suc- 
cessful emulation of the clergy in competing with the govern- 
ment in matters of education, there is scarcely a cobbler’s son 
in any town who has not learned the Latin grammar and more 
or less of Virgil. Such an education has been pressed on boys 
of this class as a boon; but to persons whose life has to be 
passed in daily struggles for bread, what possible temporal 
boon is there in a thing that is only for ornament, not for 
use? Hence the ability to read Virgil and solve equations 
must be made a means for gaining their livelihood. ‘They are 
too highly educated to return with content to their cobbling. 
Nothing remains for them but some literary or quasi-literary 
employment; they must be either tutors, oflice-clerks, penny- 
a-liners, or functionaries. Belgium swarms with young men 
whose necessity it is to trade on reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Medicine and the law are overcrowded ; you pay your 
physician ninepence-halfpenny a visit, and your lawyer about 
the same for a consultation: one wonders how they live and 
keep their carriages. You get young men to copy out docu- 
ments in Latin, “old French, or Dutch, for rather less than 
twopence a folio. You may have lessons in all languages, 
arts, and sciences, at fabulous rates. Government is yielding 
to the crush and scramble; places, with little pay indeed, but 
still places, are being created every where ; employés of the go- 
vernment threaten soon to be almost as numerous as the not 
employed. And then what are ail these people to do? What 
can they do but poke their noses into what does not concern 
them; and more and more encourage the ministers, already 
sufficiently inclined that way, to have a finger in every pie, 
and to intermeddle with every thing which ‘the real freeman 
cherishes as most sacred ? 

What Belgium is becoming with her parliamentary con- 
stitution, France already was in the time of Louis Philippe. 
‘To use the words of the facetious Vicomte who signs himself 
** Timon,” 
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“France made bows under Louis XIV., revolutionised under 
the Republic, fought under the Empire; under Louis Philippe she 
function:ses. With her pen behind her ear, one hand on her bags 
of fraues, the other on her piles of papers, she sits all day behind her 
desk and gives audience. Officially speaking, we have no longer 
aristocracy, or democracy, or monarchy. There is nothing visible, 
leading, influential, absorbi ng, or privileged, except a single class, 
incomparably more numerous here than in any other country of 
Europe, which I will call the high middle and low bourgeoisie. 
This class does not constitute the whole nation, but it consututes 
the whole government; the government is its heirloom which it 
inherits, its property which it enjoys, its capital whereon it wrades. 
Every bourgeors paterfamilias may divide his income into two 
parts, —that which he has from his own fortune, and that which he 
makes from his place. He makes both ends meet as well as he 
can; what he is obliged to pay away in taxes, he makes the state 
refund by way of salary. Every good bourgeois who his six sons 
educates six functionaries; if he is not too fond of opposition, he 
has a right to six fat places with six good pensions. From the 
crown or the secretary of state’s portfolio to the supernumerary 
custom-house porter, there are about a hundred thousand places 
for him to choose from. Hence every thing that wears a coat, that 
has white hands, that shaves its beard, that reads fluently and 
writes correctly, is either a functionary, or is going to be one. 
Who is there among us with a hearth of his own, a few crowns in 
his pocket, and a few gray hairs on his head, who has not been a 
functionary 2? ‘To be an employe is so absolutely necessary for a 
Frenchman, he is so impatient, disputatious, combative, Jealous, 
greedy to get a place, so much in love with it, that he has written 
in the third article of his charter, ‘ All Frenchmen are eligible to 
all employments ;’ an article, by the way, fundamentally inconsistent 
with cheap government. Our “legislation runs in the same groove; 
we have created and are still creating, doubling, redoubling, sub- 
dividing, multiplying an infinity of places, administrations, com- 
missions, directions, inspections, verifications, registrations, con- 
trols, stamps. There is no chamber, or committee, or vestry, high 
or low, that is not busy creating new places, required forsooth for 
the public good, and to which of course all Frenchmen are adinis- 
sible. And what is there to employ all this multitude of employés ? 
A tangle of formalities; a perpetual ever-recurring series of offi- 
cial correspondence about the preliminaries of nothing ; swarms of 
reports, long bills, more taxes. France, I repeat, is at present nei- 
ther a republic, nor an empire, nor a monarchy; but a functiono- 
cracy, to coin a word not unworthy of the thing.’ 


So the poor producers of France are taxed first of all to 
teach these gentlemen to read and write and cipher, and then 
taxed to pay them for their ineffable condescension in having 
deigned to acquire that knowledge. ‘This is the heirloom 
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inherited from the centralisation of Richelieu and Louis 
X1IV.; it is the only class of France that no revolution has 
shaken. Nothing has turned the clerks out of their bureaus, 
the employes from their places. ‘The heads of departments 
have been changed, the administration survives. I*rance strug- 
gles and wriggles, and throws one rider after another; but 
these horseflies stick tight, and lve through monarchy, re- 
public, empire, restoration, citizen- kingship, revolution, Into 
empire again. But while the class lasts, what amelioration 
can take place in the particulars in question? It lives upon 
paper, ink, and stamps. How can it let a man pass with- 
out writing down the colour of his hair, and the length of 
his nose and of his days, and affixing to him a dimbre, price 
seventy-five centimes ? How can it let in or out of the coun- 
try any manufacture or raw material without subjecting it 
to a similar process? The class lives by weighing, measuring, 
registering, and reporting. Clearly, then, it must have sub- 
ject-matter to weigh, measure, register, and report. Sim- 
plification and liberty would be death to it. ‘Too many 
Frenchmen make their meat and drink by it for France to 
wish to abolish it. It has become a part of their nature ; 
their characters are modified by it. ‘The ambition of every 
one who has any ambition at all is to receive at least five 
francs a year from the state for doing something, no matter 
what. Better be a secret- police agent than nothing. Better 
furnish reports of the comings-in and goings-out of the family 
in the next apartment to yours than “have no official corres- 
pondence at all. Every body must have some hand in public 
affairs. How, then, is it possible that affairs ean have any unity, 
except some ‘lordly intellect grasps them, and holds them to- 
gether by his powerful will ? ** We have too many governors,” 
was the cry under Louis Philippe; ‘‘ whoin are we to follow ? 
Every body speaks, every body commands ; nobody knows 
whom to obey, and so nobody obeys.” ‘The multitude of 
governors imports the multiplicity of laws; both together 
import an unwarrantable extension of the matter of govern- 
ment. ‘The state must invade the privacy of our homes, if 
not that of our consciences, when its branches are so numer- 
ous. ‘Thus the state becomes every thing; and when it is 
every thing, every one,—tor every one feels himself to be 
somebody and something, and no one can acquiesce in com- 
plete self: negation,—wishes to be the state, or to have a share 
in it. And thus arises that restless condition, when even 
property is in danger. Property implies retention, enjoy- 
ment. But when the state is the owner , how hold and enjoy 
that which every body is struggling to gain, and by gaining to 
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take from you? ifow is quiet government compatible with 
the ceascless strife of every body to live at the public e xpe mise? 

‘This class, as it has monopolised the government of Irance, 
so it has furnished the justification of those who have judged 
the French character most severely. ‘The office-holders, with- 
out convictions, tenacious of nothing but place, have always 
been the first to hail a change of dynasty, and to do homage 
to the rising sun. With equal pliancy they hailed Louis 
XVIII. in 1814, Napoleon in IS15, Louis again the same 
year, the citizen-king in 1850, the republic i in 1848, the em- 
pire in L852, Their only anxiety was to keep their places ; 
hunger sharpened their senses, and they snuffed the coming 
changes from afar. At the first defeat of the system they 
live under, they look out for one to succeed. They want not 
the stability of the government or of the empire, ‘but of the 
administration. Whatever becomes of the country, into whose- 
soever hands it is delivered, only let the administration hold 
together, and transfer ieeelf bodily into the new régime. It 
must have been the representatives of this administration, ot 
the bourgeois class—men like Fouché or Ferrand—and not 
the great French nation itself, whom Brialmont had in view 
when he penned these sentences : 


“The revolutionary system had enervated men’s character, and 
substituted for true patriotism a species of national vanity, which 
could be gratified only by the prestige of victory. At the first re- 
verse the feeling evaporated ; and the French people, amid the clouds 
of smoke which obscured the soil of Europe, saw only their own 
blood uselessly shed, their families wasted away, their voods taken 
from them, their happiness destroyed. : m4 

The French, who had forgiven Napoleon all. even to the loss 
of their liberties, even to his foolish wars, as ruinous as they were 
bloody, could not pardon his defeat. In the eyes of that fickle 
people success Is every thing. They offer sincere homage to liberty 
triumphant ; they are profoundly satistied with despotism itself, if 
it only holds out to them the assurance of glory. With a larger 
amount of intelligence and generosity than any other nation, they 
are wonderfully deficient: in consistency of thought and steadiness 
of principle. Legitimacy with them is coincident with success ; it 
passes from them at once when they cease to be successful. Na- 


poleon had experience of that w eakness ; he was its victim; it was 
inevitable.” 


The French have not lost patriotism or consistency. The 
case seems to us to be this: As the English were for years 
taught by the governing classes to take for the object of their 
patriotism church and state, or church and king,—that 1s, 
institutions on which the said classes quartered themselves and 
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their children in the most comfortable way,—so now the 
Irench are convinced that France consists in the adiministra- 
tive unity of the nation; break this network, and she would 
disappear from Europe. Proudhon somewhere complains, that 
at a meeting of republicans it was voted almost unanimously 
rather to defer sine die the execution of their revolutionary 

plans than to put this unity in jeopardy. It is the essence of 
the nation; synonymous with patrie. Vor this the revolu- 
tionists fight behind the barricades, as well as the ’mperor 
behind his battalions, or the cler; rgy behind him. ‘They all 
know that whoever puts his hand on this administrative unity 
will find it a supple instrument in his hands, as ready to re- 

gister the socialist revolution as the imperial decrees. French 
patriotism seems at present to consist in a contest for the 
handle of this convenient machine. 

Parties are horribly afraid of one another in France ; for 
they are all possessed with tais idea of unity. The great 
parties are all equally absolute; they equally wish to turn 
all the water to their own mill, to make the administration 
the representative of their own ideas. Hach would be almost 
equally merciless towards opponents, unless the whole was 
controlled despotically. ‘Therefore all who fear the struggle, 
all who love order, all who have little to gain but muels we 
lose, will do any thing, lawful or not, to protract the séatus 
quo, and put off the revolution. Hence the unnatural union 
between the priest and the soldier; hence, to trade upon this 
union, the somewhat disedifying martial tone of the clerical 
papers. ‘The law of neighbourhood, applied to neighbouring 
states, is rather a loose one; it allows of war if a neighbour 
introduces an innovation which we judge to be dangerous. 
But this danger must be judged not litigiously, but with fair- 
ness, prudence, and morality. ‘ It is not,” says Burke, “ this 
or that particular proceeding , picked out ‘here and there as a 
subject of quarrel, that will dg. There must be an aggregate 
of mischief; there must be marks of deliberation ; there inust 
be traces of ‘design ; there must be indications of malice; there 
must be tokens of ambition ; there must be force in the body 
where they exist; there must be energy in the mind.” Did 
the Univers, and the clergy who take their views from its 
pages, satisfy themselves on these heads before their late up- 
roar against our country? Did they prove that the exercise 
of our right of asylum, which is at least old enough to have 
afforded shelter to their Iixmperor, is a dangerous innovation ? 
Did they show that they were in any real danger from us ? 
Did they compare the “relative novelty and danger of the 
London asylum and the Cherbourg arsenal ? Not a bit of 
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it; there was never a question of right; never was starker 
senthamism asserted by the most cynical socialist than was 
quictly assumed by this pious party. It would be useful, 
vood for religion, and couducive to the happiness of France, 
to crush England. England is the only real Protestant state ; 
without her there weesld be no Protestant unity. In Prussia 
and Tolland two-fifths of the people are Catholic. Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Hanover are too contemptible to think 
about. In Saxony the royal family is Catholic. England is 
the Protestant power, and when she is gone Kuropean Pro- 
testantism will be extinet. Her emissaries are now busy in 
I'rance and Piedmont, in both places giving the clergy a world 
of trouble; in the latter place exerting a sinister influence 
on the population, The tall of England would cut off the 
sinews of war from these propagandists ; ergo, De lenda est 
Carthago. The army too, the faithful ally of the clergy, has 
many a complaint against us. ‘The memory of the Peninsula, 
Waterloo, and St. Helena is not wiped out by our playing 
second fiddle in the Crimea, by our joint occupation of Can- 
ton, or by our common expedition to Pekin. ‘The glory of 
the French arms requires “a more serious test of our ‘relative 
strength and prowess. France also would in some respects 
benefit by awar. It was the old policy of England to fight 
her battles on her neighbours’ soil ; to keep htaell quiet by 
keeping her friends in hot water. Now nothing would be 
more popular in France than an invasion of England. Its 
popularity would hush for the moment every dangerous cry. 
The more we yield, the more polite we are, the more willingly 
we assume the second position in our common undertakings, 
the more offensive is the ostentation of our opinion that we 
are stronger than she is. ‘* You are stronger,” said the per- 
son who takes to himself the credit of having given most 
vigorous expression to the anti-English feeling, in conversa- 
tion with ourselves,—‘*‘ you are.stronger, and you take care to 
show it. You de not treat us with sufficient management. 
You go your own line without consulting us, while you in- 
ter fore with all we do abroad. Would you let us interfere with 
your Indies? A proud nation like ours cannot endure this 
position,” and so on; the result being, that till we humbly re- 
sign not only all pretence, but all reality of superior strength 
and influence by sea as well as by land, there will be always 
a War-party in France, and it will be this gentleman's duty to 
keep it up. And yet he is a good religious man, completely 
and thoroughly trusted by the great clerical party in Irance. 
We happened to be on the Continent last year, when our 
Indian difficulty began. Every one was wishing and prophe- 
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sying that our luck and our preponderance were gone; we 
should be kicked out of India ina mouth. If we suffered i in 
this way, perhaps the ertente cordiale would remain. If we 
succeeded, the French alliance was clearly gone from that 
moment. And now that the prognostications of our candid 
friends have been disappointed, there reigns a mixture of envy 
against us, with anger against themselves for having missed 
the opportunity of striking a blow while we were in “trouble. 
Unluckily the humiliation of England yet remains to be ac- 
complished. 

English people have often sickened of war-fever on less 
provocation than this; and we cannot blame the French 
people and army, ignorant as they are of our constitution and 
habits, for supposing that we have maliciously set up a new 
and dangerous nuisance in giving asylum to their revolution- 
ary refu: vees and assassins, and that’ our intention is to put 
the mperor out of the way, and to profit somchow by the 
consequent troubles. But of all people in the world who 
have no right to be ignorant of the antiquity and universality 
of our ri; aht of asylum, the French clergy are the very "first. 
While anti-Catholic prejudice and penal laws were still in 
their strength amongst us,—while a Catholic was still con- 
sidered by your true “Briton as a kind of pagan, worse than 
Jew or ‘Turk, worse than a pagan indeed, because he always 
mixed political treason with his horrible ‘superstition, —dur- 
ing the reign of terror in France, ‘about eight thousand 
priests, two thousand laymen, and more than six hundred 
nuns sought refuge in England. The Protestant population 
oAve them the most fraternal reception. ‘The king, the aris- 
tocracy, and the clergy, forgetting all differences of belief, 
favoured an appeal to the country for the fugitive priests and 
nuns; and John Wilmot, M.P., put himself at the head of 
the movement. In 1795 the subscription-list amounted to 
ood,000l. In 1794 a second list, at the head of which stood 
the name of George II1., produced 41,501/.; and the Par- 
liament voted an annual grant for the maintenance of the 
refugees. ‘These various sums had amounted in [S06 to 
1,S6 6,8 25/7. 9s. Sd., a colossal capital for those times.” We 
give this statement from Margotti, a source which the French 
clerey will not suspect; and in reference to it we ask, Is it 
edifying, i is it Chaistion. that almost the next generation of 
the same clergy should be the most clamorous party for our 
humiliation at the expense of all the horrors and miseries of 
war? Ought not such persons to abstain from stirring up 
ill-will against the representatives of those who were such 
disinterested friends of their fathers, and rather to allay evil 
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passions by explaining our true position, than to inflame the 
ill-will of their countrymen by the most ludicrous and un- 
scrupulous lies, and the most contemptible reasoning? Sup- 
posing that it is true that a war with England would be the last 
card of the present French government, the last chance when 
otherwise its existence was desperate,—a dire necessity, a kill- 
or-cure remedy, the only means of reconciling France for a 
time to a continuation of the imperial rule till its glory was 
tarnished by some disaster,—supposing all this, is it either 
wise or Christian to hasten this necessity, to make the general 
bring up his reserves before the moment, and to be too impa- 
tient to allow time for the experiment of consolidation? How 
can order ever take root in the face of this perpetual rest- 
lessness ? How can sensible men, instructed in morals and 
casuistry, scholars and gentlemen, allow themselves to be so 
led away by a senseless vanity or an unreasoning fear, as to 
ery out for such a profligate reckless injustice ; and to wish 
to inflict such an injury on society at large, only to —_ 
themselves quiet for a few years, with the certainty of i 
ereater overthrow afterwards? Is it to be imagined that the Vv 
can accomplish another conquest of England? Do they hope 
that after the ows they will be able to lm pose their re- 
ligion on the bulk of the nation by the sword? Such con- 
duct is worthy of those who, too weak to do what lies in their 
way, dream of what they would do in other circumstances. 
[t is to trust their existence to the chapter of accicents, or 
rather of tmprobabilities, instead of taking advantage of 
their present opportuimties to make sure of their position In 
France. 

Of all the things which most strike an English stranger 
residing In France, perhaps the want of publicity i is that which 
most surprises him. kXvery man’s idea cf the state of public 
opinion seems to be drawn trom the small coterie of his per- 
sonal acquaintances. Doubtless the government may possess 
proofs and statistical details on this subject; but with the 
ordinary sources of information it is as diflicult for a French- 
man as for a stranger to come to any decision. ‘The proof 
of this is the contradiction of peopie’s views on the matter ; 
every one’s hopes or fears are the parents of his conviction. 
France is as silent as a great secret society. The administra- 
tion is secret ; no wonder that it begets secret associations to 
oppose it. Here is a vast collection of men, containing hun- 
dreds of thousands who feel within themselves the talent and 
imperious necessity of administering, functionising, goverh- 
ing, which their education has awakened within ews ; they 
find themselves baffled, forced into silence, laid on the shelf, 
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kept in ignof¥ance of every thing stirring, by those who have 
possession of the administrative machine. ‘There is no open 
combination allowed; secret association is the only way left 
them; and this they are encouraged to put into practice by 
the example of the administration which they wish to usurp. 
In case ofa revolution, their club would come out as the new 
machine, which would soon incorporate itself with, and take 
the direction of, the old. 

We are not such charlatans as to recommend France to 
adopt our constitutional government as the panacea for all 
her ills. ** Why don’t you go to the tellow that ¢-c-c-c-c-ured 
me ?” said one stammerer to another whose infirmity moved 
his compassion. We too have our faults, which our consti- 
tutionalism has not cured, though we think it has. But if 
we might venture to give our opinion, it would be, that the 
dangers of France have one of their roots in that absolute- 
ness, that positiveness, that logical unity, which the French 
eduvatios liipresses on the young Among other effeets of 
this unity seems to be that ‘which strikes us Englishmen as 
the natural defect of our neighbours—their personal vanity. 
The French moi has become a proverb amongst us. Each 
moi Wishes to be the seal that is to impress the whole world. 
Take the imstance of writers. In England and America, 
though we are conceited enough, yet events have forced us 
to confess that we do not lead, bar express, the opinion of the 
people. We are at best the people S mouthpieces : they are 
our masters, our Judges, our employers our appeal is to 
them, not theirs to us. We question if this is the case in 
France, or generally where the absolute education prevails. 
The little, narrow, pedantic, all-knowing soul contemplates 
itself with infinite satisfaction as the model and form of the 
coming age. We could mention a theological writer, who 
always has before his eyes when he writes all the twenty-four 
editions of his works handsomely bound; a second, who in 
the course of a trivial conversation of half an hour settled 
the question half a dozen times by telling us, “that ts Just 
the subject that 1 have discussed in my last book,” or, “my 
last book but one:” a third, who informed us that his grand 
consolation and great reason of hope for the future of I*rance 
Was, that his writings had given the tone to all the journalists 
in the provinces who pretended to any region at ‘ak Per- 
sonal infiuence is the great object of ambition: an educated 
Frenchman must functionise somehow,-—inust regulate his 
neighbours’ opinions, if he cannot touch ‘their finances or their 
conduct, 

The differences which we have attempted to point out in 
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the education appear to explain many of the differences in 
the character of the two nations. We must say that we pre- 
fer our own country, though we own that much is to be said 
on the other side. If our English isolation and independence 
of individuals, indifference to each other and repression of 
external sympathy, makes our political liberty possible, it 
also makes many an excellence impossible to us, If France 
cannot compete with us in constitutionalism, we cannot com- 
pete with her in her missionaries, whom the love of souls 
transforms into apostles and martyrs. If we gain by our 
freedom from the functionising mania, we lose by our want 
of interest In, and devotion to, the welfare of our tellow-crea- 
tures. While the French unity of theory and practice en- 
ables multitudes of Frenchmen to exhibit the Christian apos- 
tolate Im action, our principle of indifference threatens to 
put an insuperable obstacle in the way of our filling up the 
nineteen army chaplains’ places which the spontaneous or cal- 
culated liberality ofa government in difficulties has offered 
to us. 





MR. BUCKLES PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


IN our last Number we explained the theery which Mr, 
Duckie’s book is written to prove, and estimated his merits as 
a philosopher. We have now to consider his attainments as 
ascholar. We have to examine his competency for the task 
he has undertaken, and the degree of success with which he 
has exceuted it. This is the more imperatively necessary, 
that it would be very unfair to Mr. Buckle to judge him by 
the merits of his system only; for the system is not his own. 
We may praise him or blame him for his judgment in adopt- 
ing it, certainly not for his skill in devising it. His view 
of ** the principles which govern the character and destiny 
of nat.ons” is borrowed partly from Comte and partly from 

Quetelet, and has already been applied, not indeed by his- 
torians, but by natural philosophers. We find it stated, for 
instance, by the celebrated physiologist Valentin, as follows 
(Grundriss der Physiologie, 1855, p. 10): * Chance, to which 
we ascribe the event of an isolated case, must make way for 
a definite law as soon as we include a greater number of cases 
in our observatiqn. No fixed rule appears to regulate the 
proportion of the sexes to each other, or the relative nuin- 
ber of twins that are born, or the kind of we i committed 
Within a given period. But if we extend our range of ob- 
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servation over millions of cases, certain regular quantities con- 
stantly recur. Where this is not the case, the causes of the 
fluctuation can often be ascertained by the rule of probabili- 
ties. Ilere, as every where, chance vanishes as a phantom of 
superstition,—as a result of that shortsightedness which has 
burdened the history of human opinion with so many appa- 
rently higher, but in reality degrading and erroneous, ideas.’ 
This nearly describes the theory which Mr. Buckle has trans- 
ferred from the history of nature to the history of man. He 
can hardly be said to challenge i inquiry into its truth. He is 
at small pains to recommend it to those who are not predis- 
posed in its favour. He is more inclined to dogmatise than 
to argue; and treats with placid scorn all who may not agree 
with him, and who are attached to one or other of the creeds 
and systems which have subsisted amongst men, It is a cha- 
racteristic of certain diminutive parties to make up by the 
confidence and doggedness of their language for the small 
support they are able to command in public opinion. — It is 
the same spirit in which Coleridge used to be worshipped at 
Highgate, and Jeremy Bentham at Westminster. 

Taking a survey of literature from the pinnacle of his 
self-esteem, Mr. Buckle repeatedly affirms that history has 
been generally written by very incapable men; that before 
his time there was no science of history; that ‘* the most 
celebrated historians are manifestly inferior to the cultivators 
of physical science” (p. 7); and much more to the same pur- 
pose passim. He giv es us, moreover, to understand, that he 
is as much at home in ethical as in historical literature; and 
delivers the valuable opinion, ‘that a man, after reading 
every thing that has been written on moral conduct and moral 
philosophy, will find himself nearly as much in the dark as 
when his studies first began” (p. 22). Having thus cleared 
the way for his own appearance on the neglected fields of his- 
tory and philosophy, he leaves us to infer that there are very 
few people capable of appreciating his performance, or for 
whose judgme nt he cares a pin. He writes for a school ; and 
uttering its oracles to the world, he may question the com- 
petency of any tribunal which dons not in some degree admit 
his premises and consent to judge him out of his own mouth. 
But if we are unworthy to judge his theories, his facts at least 
are common property, and are accessible to all men; and it 
is important to see what they are worth, and how much Mr. 
Buckle knew about the matter when he endeavoured to make 
history subservient to his philosophy. 

The attempt to reconcile philosophical speculation with 
the experience of history, and to harmonise their teaching, 1s 
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perfectly natural, and, at a certain stage, inevitable. Both 
are unbounded in their range, and in some sense they may be 
said to include each other. Neither science is perfe et till it 
obtains the confirmation of the other. ‘ Man,” says Jacobi, 
‘requires not only a truth whose creator he is, but a truth sien 
of which he is the creature.” Yet the comparison could take 
place only at an advanced period of the progress of philo- 
sophy and of the knowlec lee of history. Philosophy must be 
seen by the light of history, that the laws of its progress may 
be understood : and history, which records the thoughts as 
well as the actions of men, comet overlook the vicissitudes 
of philosophic schools. Thus the history of philosophy ts a 
postulate of either science. At the same time, history, un- 
less considered in its philosophic aspect, is devoid of connec- 
tion and instruction ; and philosophy, which naturally tends 
to embrace all the sciences, necessarily seeks to subject his- 
tory, among the rest, to its law. Hence arose the philosophy 
of history. “In history,’ says Krug, ‘ philosophy beholds 
itself reflected. It is the text to which history supplies the 
commentary.’* Both sciences had attained a certain ma- 
turity of development before they sought each ether. “ Phi- 
losophy,” said Sche ‘ling, ‘* ought not to precede the particular 
sciences, but to follow after them.”+ Gencralisation in his- 
tory was not possible until a great part of its course was run, 
and the knowledge of its details tolerably complete. Nor 
could the history of philosophy be written before it had 
passed through many phases, or before it had attained a con- 
siderable development. ‘Thus it naturally happened that the 
philosophy of history and the history of philosophy, as they 
proceeded from the same causes, began to be cultivated a ibout 
the same time. They are se: rely a century old. 

The mediaeval philosophy had taken no cognisance of the 
external world, until, in the sixteenth century, a reaction 
took place. <As theology had predominated in the middle 
ages, now physiology prevailed in its stead. ‘The study of 
nature became the first of sciences; and in the age of the 
supremacy of the Baconian system, Kepler and Galileo and 
Mawtnn were considered philosophers, To the philosophic 
investigation of nature was added, in the eighteenth century, 
the philosophic contempl: ition of history. ‘Lhe method by 
which Bacon had revolutionised natural science, ‘ab ex} pe ri- 
entia ad axiomata, et ab axiomatibus ad nova invent: is 2 


* Handwirterbuch der philosophischen Wissenschaften, ii. 217. 
+ Salat, Schelling in Miinchen, i. 60. 
; De Augmentis, iii, 3, ‘* From experiment to axioms, from axioms to new 
ss 
discoveries, 
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came to be tried upon history. Since that time a philosophy 
of history has been attempted upon the principles of almost 
every system. ‘The result has not always been to the ad- 
vantage of history, or to the credit of the philosophers. 
“* When things are known and found out, then they can des- 
cant upon them ; ; they can knit them into certain causes, they 
can reduce them to their principles. If any instance of ex- 
perience stand against them, they can range it in order by 
some distinctions. But all this is but a web of the wit; it 
can work nothing.”* 

The first attempt to give unity to universal history by 
the application of a philosophic system was made by Lessing, 
in his celebrated fragment on the /¢dueation of the Human 
Race. It was his last work, “and must be considered the 
foundation of all modern philosophy, of religion, and the 
beginning of a more profound appreciation of history.”+ He 
employs the ideas of Leibniz’s Théodicée to explain the go- 
vernment of the world. Condorcet’s Sketch of the Progress 
of the Human Mind is inspired, in like manner, by the sen- 
sualist doctrines of Condillac. Kant, though perfectly igno- 
rant of the subject, was incited by the French Revolution to 
draw up a scheme of universal history In unison with his 
system. It was the entire v8 ied of Kant’s philosophy 
to explain the phenomena of history which led Hegel, ‘ for 
whom the philosophic: il problem had converted itself into an 
lnstorical one,” < to break with the system altogether. ‘Thirty 
years later, when the supremacy of Kant had long passe “d 
away, and Hevel was reigning in his stead, he too set up his 
philosophy of history as the crown and end of his own philo- 
sophy, and as the test of its absolute truth.§ “It is for his- 
torical science,” says his latest biographer, ‘to enjoy the 
inheritance of Hegel’s philosophy.”|| In like manner, the 
transcendental system of Schelling resulted in a Christian 
philosophy of history, of which a late able writer says that 
by it * the antagonism of philosophy and history, proceeding 
from a defective notion of the a and an utterly inadequate 
view of the latter, was removed.” So, again, the system of 
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Bacon, in Praise of Knowledge,—W orks, ed. Bohn, i. 216. 
Scawarz, Lessing als Theologe, p. 79. 
; tlavm, Hegel und seine Zeit, p. bo. 
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Krause presents a combination of philosophy and history in 
which their respective methods are blended together.* Lispe- 
cially since the publication of Hegel’s Lectures, history has 
been generally considered by philosophers as belonging to 
their legitimate domain. And their dominion is such, ‘that 
evena moder ‘ate acquaintance with the events of the past has 
ceased to be deemed a necessary or even a useful ingredient 
in the preparation of a philosophy of history. No system 
will confess itself so poor, that it cannot reconstruct the his- 
tory of the world without the help of empirical knowledge. 
A Pole, Cieszkowski (Prolegomena zur Historiosophie, 1858), 
has a physical scheme for the arrangement of historical phe- 
nomena. According to him, light is the type of Persia, me- 
chanism of China; Athens represents dynamic electricity, 
Sparta static electricity. ‘The electro-magnetic system an- 
swers to Macedon, the expanslv e force of heat to the Roman 
empire. ‘he dualism of church and state in the middle ages 
corresponds to the antithesis of acid and kali, &c. &e. The 
same Ingenious person argues from the analogy of the natural 
sciences, in which, with the help of an old tooth, you can 
reconstruct an antediluvian monster, that history has to deal 
with the future, and cannot wabvuait to be confined to the 
knowledge of the past. ‘Twenty years ago, the well-known 
novelist Gutzkow was in prison; and not having books at 
hand to help him in writing a novel, beguiled the time by 
writing and publishing a philosophy of histor +. 

These recent e xamples may serve to show us that it is not 
to be wondered at that an attempt should be made to obtain 
for a new system the sanction of history; or that, having been 
made, it should have produced a ludicrous result, and should 
have furnished the most complete confutation of the system 
it was meant to confirm. But we have already said that the 
theory is not the most remarkable part about Mr. Buckle’s 
book. It is by his portentous display of reading that he will 
impose upon many in whom the principles in their naked de- 
formity would simply excite abhorrence. The theoretical 
portion is completely overgrown and hidden by the mass of 
matter which is collected to support it, and on which Mr. 
Buckle has brought to bear all the reading of a lifetime. 
The wonderful accumulation of details and extravagance of 
quotation have the manifest purpose of dazzling and blinding 
his readers by the mere mass of apparent erudition. ‘* So 
learned a man cannot be mistaken in his conclusions,” is no 

* According to his disciples, ‘* der harmonische Haupttheil,”’ * die Bliithen- 
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doubt what they are expected to say. We cannot therefore 
consider the success of Mr. Buckle’s work as a fair indication 
of the extent to which the peculiar form of infidelity which he 
holds prevails in this country. ‘lo accept his conclusions, we 
must be prepared to say, Credo quia impium; but in order to 
be overawed by his learning, it 1s enough to have less of it 
than Mr. Buckle himself. 

It is for this reason worth while to inquire briefly whe- 
ther Mr. Buckle is in this respect so great an authority as he 
professes to be, and as it is commonly taken for granted 
he is;—whether he really possesses that knowledge of his 
subject which justifies him in writing upon it ;—or whether, 
in a word, he is an impostor. 

Apart from the historical excursions of modern philoso- 
phers which we have spoken of, and with which Mr. Buckle 
has not thought fit to make himself acquainted, the great pro- 
blems of civilisation which he tries to solve have been dis- 
cussed within the last few years by three eminent men, whose 
works have some points of similarity with his own. In 1853 
a French diplomatist, M. de Gobineau, published the first 
portion of a work which he has since completed in four vo- 
jumes, Essai sur (Inégalité des Races humaines. Familiar 
with all the latest researches of French and German writers, 
he investigates in great detail the laws which regulate the 
progress and the decline of civilisation. He finds that it de- 
‘pends entirely on purity of blood. ‘The deterioration pro- 
duced by the mixture of races is the sole cause of decline: 
‘* A people would never die if it remained eternally composed 
of the same national elements” (vol. i. p.53). ‘The fate of 
nations is unconnected with the land they inhabit; it depends 
in nothing on good government or purity of morals, Even 
Christianity has no permanent influence on civilisation: ‘* Le 
Christianisme n’est pas civilisateur, et il a grandement raison 
de ne pas l’étre” (p. 124). Whether we admit or reject these 
conclusions, it is unquestionable that they are founded on 
most various and conscientious research, and an abundance of 
appropriate learning, strongly contrasting with the dishonest 
affectation of knowledge by whieh Mr. Buckle deludes his 
readers. ‘I'here is, moreover, a learned appendage to Gobi- 
neau’s book, in the shape of a pamphlet of 275 pages, by Pro- 
fessor Pott. About the same time an anonymous work ap- 
peared at Marburg, in three volumes, bearing the somewhat 
obscure title Anthropognosie, Ethnognosie und Polignosie, in 
which also the laws which influence the political and so- 
cial progress of mankind are explained with uncommon eru- 
dition. It was by a well-known political writer, Dr, Voll- 
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eral; and though disfigured by endless subdivisions and an 
obscure arrangement, it is undoubtedly one of the most com- 
prehensive and instructive works that have appeared in our 
time. All the principal points of Mr. Buckle’s theory are 
here discussed and illustrated with infinitely greater fullness 
of knowledge than in the work of our English author ; and 
although the conclusions to which the German philosopher 
would lead us are not much better, at least there is much 
more to be learnt on the road. 

The third work to which we allude is very different in 
style and spirit, and bears a motto which at once deprives it 
of any considerable resemblance to Mr. Buckle’s work: Lo 
bueno, si breve, dos vezes bueno. It is the work of the most 
eloquent and accomplished philologer in Germany,* and 
passes In review, in 168 pages, all the great questions: which 
constitute the philosophy of history. The wisest sayings of 
the ancients, and the latest discoveries of the moderns, are 
brought together with incomparable taste and learning ; since 
Schlegel so brilliant a work had not appeared on the same 
field. 

We have drawn attention to these works, because they 
treat of exactly the same questions as Mr. Buckle’s History 
of Civilisation, aud are all written by men of distinguished 
abilities,—the last by one of the greatest modern scholars : 
because, moreover, they are the only works which during the 
last ten years have really advanced the study of the philosophy 
of history, and are therefore the first books to which any body 
would naturally turn who is employed upon the subject. None 
of them, we may add, are written from a specifically Catholic 
point of view; ; yet Mr. Buckle has never once ailuded to any 
of them. 

We may attribute this monstrous neglect of what has 
been done and is doing in the field which he is cultivating 
either to simple ignorance of the present state of learning, or 
to a wary dislike of whatever might not help to support his 
own views. ‘There is no other alternative, and either suppo- 
sition is equally fatal to his credit. 

As Mr. Buckle despises the historians, and knows nothing 
of the principal philosophers, it may be asked, Where, then, are 
his authorities? ‘The answer is given in a note (p. 5), where 
we are told that Comte is the “ writer who has done more 
than any other to raise the standard of history.” ‘This is the 
key to the whole book, and in general to Mr. Buckle’s state 
of est His view seldom extends beyond the bounds of 


* Ernst von Lasaulx, Neuer Versuch einer alten auf die Wahrheit der That- 
sachen gegriindeten Philosophie der Geschichte. 
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the system of that philosopher, and he has not sought en- 
lightenment in the study of the great metaphysicians of other 
schools. ‘The limits of his knowledge in this respect are 
curlous. Of Aristotle, though he frequently mentions him, 
and in one place even places him on a level with the French 
physician bBichat (p. 812), there is no proof that he knows 
any thing at all. He tells us, for instance, that the chief 
writers on the influence of climate are Hume, Montesquieu, 
Guizot, and Comte. It never occurs to him that his favourite 
theory on this point is to be found in Aristotle (Problemata 
xiv.), or that Hippocrates wrote a work on the subject. Plato, 
though sometimes quoted, seems hardly better known. No- 
body familiar with his works and life would venture upon the 
statement that it is doubtful whether he ever visited Egypt 
(p. S1); still less would a scholar with any self-respect have 
cited Bunsen as an authority on the matter. In reality, the 
only question is how long he remained there. 

This is a fair instance of cur author’s habit of going to 
the wrong place for information, and ignoring the obvious au- 
thorities, Altogether Mr. Buckle, who does not commonly put 
his light under a bushel, exhibits acquaintance with scarcely 
four or five of the most common writers of antiquity. 

It is not to be expected that the Christian writers should 
come off better: there is a good deal said about them; but 
it is borrowed at secondhand, generally from Neander, some- 
times from Mosheim or Milman. For it makes no difference 
to Mr. Buckle whethera thing is true, or whether somebody 
has said that it is true. It is enough that it should answer 
some particular purpose of the moment. Indeed, although 
his reading appears excessively promiscuous, it is in reality 
selected with great discrimination. So far as we have ob- 
served, the standard work which is the real and acknowledged 
authority on each particular subject is never by any chance 
or oversight consulted for the purpose. We have shown how 
the case stands relatively io the general subject of civilisation. 
For the history of philosophy we have continual references to 
Tennemann, who was greatly esteemed at the time of Kant’s 
supremacy in the schools. ‘lhe progress of learning has long 
since displaced his work, as well as those which immediately 
succeeded him. Sometimes we find reference to Ritter’s An- 
cient Philosophy,” the most antiquated portion of his highly 
unsatisfactory work. ‘The vast literature on this subject which 
has arisen within the last few years is never noticed. So for 
the history of medicine we have Sprengel and Renouard, whose 
books were long since superseded by the works of Hecker, 
Haser, and others. On India, again, we are referred to a num- 
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ber of obsolete publications, and the great work of Lassen is 
never mentioned. ‘The same ignorance prevails on almost every 
branch of learning that is ostentatiously brought forward ; 
but we should be following Mr. Buckle’s very bad example 
if we were to go on giving lists of books which he ought to 
have consulted. 

The title of the sixth chapter, ‘f Origin of History, and 
State of Historical Literature during the Middle Ages,” ex- 
cited our expectations. ‘l’o a man of Mr. Buckle’s industry, 
the hundreds of folios in which the historical works of the 
middle ages are contained offered a splendid and inexhaust- 
ible field for the exhibition of his powers of research. Here 
was to be found, in the history of European civilisation for a 
thousand years, ‘the secret of its subse ‘quent progress. But 
Mr. Buckle’s method is the s same here as elsewhere. He shows 
himself acquainted with just half a dozen of the common- 
est medieval historians; and these, if we remember rightly, 
with only one exception, all English. On the other hand, 
whatever is to be tound about them in the most ordinary 
books,— Hallam, Warton, Turner, Palgrave, Wright, &c.,—is 
diligently repeated. ‘The vulgar practice of reading the books 
one is to write about was beneath so great a philosopher. 
He has read about them, but very little in them. ‘They could 
not greatly attract him ; for the middle ages must be a mere 
blank to one who writes the history of modern civilisation 
without taking into account the two elements of which it is 
chiefly composed,—the civilisation of antiquity, and the Chris- 
tian religion. Having to utter a few generalities upon the 
subject, it was obviously more convenient to know nothing 
about it, and to take counsel of a few writers who knew very 
little, than to run the risk of finding an imprudent curiosity 
rewarded by the unexpected discovery of unpalatable and 
inflexible facts. ‘This safe and timely ignorance, which he 
has discreetly cherished and preserved, has made him fully 
competent to declare ** that not only was no history written 
before the end of the sixteenth century, but that the state of 
society was suci as to make it impossible for one to be writ- 
ten” (p. 299). 

Agreeably to the materialistic character of his philosophy, 
Mr. buckle examines with special predilection the physical 
causes which influence mankind. His second chapter, which 
is devoted to this inguiry, is the most interesting and elabo- 
rate part of the volume. In these regions he is somewhat 
more at home. It is but an act of justice, therefore, to give 
some attention to this chapter. Nowhere do the ignorance 
and incapacity of the author more visibly appear. 
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The subject here treated has very recently been raised 
to the dignity of a separate and distinct science ; and it has 
been cultivated on the Continent with extraordinary zeal and 
success. In no department was so much assistance to be 
derived from contemporary writers. Ritter, the founder of 
the science of comparative geography, began forty years ago 
the great work of which he has not yet finished even the 
Asiatic portion. He was the first among the moderns to de- 
termine in detail the connection of the material world with 
the history of man. In his footsteps a numerous school of 
writers have followed,—-Rougemont, Mendelssohn, Knapp, 
&c.: anda variety of able writers have senda it a popular study. 

As Ritter first established a bridge between history and geo- 
graphy, the link between geology ‘and history was discovered 
by the Saxon geologist Cotta. Another branch of the same 
subject,—the connection between the vegetable world and the 
civilisation of man,—has been treated by the celebrated bo- 
tanist Unger of Vienna.* Finally, Professor Volz} has pro- 
duced a most learned work on the influence of the domestic 
animals and plants on the progress of civilisation. Yet Mr. 
Buckle is totally ignorant of the writings and discoveries of 
these men; and he has therefore written a dissertation which 
not only does not exhaust the subject, but is of no value 
whatever at the present Gay. 

The proposition that out of Europe civilisation is depend- 
ent chiefly upon physical causes, and man subordinate to 
nature, is proved, among other examples, by that of Egypt 
(p. 44). The instance is infelicitous, inasmuch as it is cited by 
Ritter in support of precisely the contrary view.{ The ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the valley of the Nile were not better 
off, or more civilised, than their neighbours in the deserts of 
Libya and Arabia. It was by the intelligence of the remark- 
able people who settled there that Egypt became the richest 
granary of the ancient world. The inundation of the Nile 
was rendered a source of fertility by the skill of those who 
made use of it. But when the vigour of the nation died 
away under the wretched government which succeeded upon 
the fall of Rome, that fertile valley relapsed in great mea- 
sure into its old sterility ; the Thebais became a desert, and 
the Mareotis a marsh. Instead of proving Mr. Buckle’s case, 
Egypt is the best instance of the subordination of nature to 
the intellect and will of man. 


* Botanische Streifziige auf dem Gebiete der Culturgeschichte. 

+ Beitriige zur Culturgeschichte. 

t Ueber das historische Element in der geographischen Wissenschaft, 1833,— 
in his Abhandlungen, p. 165. 
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Pursuing his idea of the influence of the aspects of 
nature on man, Mr. Buckle, who has a theory for every 
thing, discovers that the cause of Catholicism lies in earth- 
quakes: 


“The peculiar province of the imagination,” he informs us, 
‘being to deal with the unknown, every event which is unexplained 
as Well as important, is a direct stimulus to our imaginative facul- 
ties. . . . . Harthquakes and volcanic eruptions are more frequent 
and more destructive in Ltaly, and in the Spavish and Portuguese 
peninsula, than in any other of the great countries, and it ts pre- 
cisely there that superstition is most rife, and the superstitious 
classes most powerful. ‘hose were the countries where the clergy 
first established their authority, where the worst corruptions of 
Christianity took place, and where superstition has during the longest 
period retained the firmest hold.” 


In other words, sequence is cause, as Hume proves; whence 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc, the great logical principle of the 
positivists. But increase of Popery follows inercase of earth- 
quakes; therefore—the consequence is clear, And not only is 
Christianity extracted out of earthquakes, but also, by a simi- 
lar chemistry, Providence is derived from the plague. 

Our ignorance about another life, he says, is complete : 


‘On this subject the reason is perfectly silent ; the imagination, 
therefore, is uncontrolled. . The vulgar universally ascribe to 
the intervention of the Deity those diseases which are peculiarly 
fatal. ‘he opinion that pestilence is a manifestation of the Divine 
anger, though it has long been dying away, is by no means extinct 
even in the most civilised countries. Superstitions of this kind will 
of course be strongest either where medical knowledge ts most back- 
ward, or where disease is most abundant.” 


It is in tropical climates that nature is most terrible, and 
here, says our author, * imagination runs riot, and religion i is 
founded on fear ; while in Kurope nature is subject to man, 
and reason rules supreme.” ‘This theme he illustrates by the 
extreme instances of India and Greece; and he generalises 
his conclusion into the statement that ‘ the tendeucy of Asia- 
tic civilisation was to widen the distance between men and 
their deities; the tendency of Greek civilisation was to dimi- 
nish it.” Hence “in Greece we for the first time meet with 
hero-worship, that is, the deification of mortals 5” this could 
not take place in tropical countries. ‘* It is therefore natural 
that it should form no part of the ancient Indian religion ; 
neither was it known to the Egyptians, nor to the Persians, 
nor, so far as | am aware, to the Arabians ;” but it was part 
of the national religion of Greece, and has been found so 
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natural to europeans, that ‘* the same custom was afterwards 
renewed with eminent success by the Romish Church.” 
Perhaps no writer of pretension ever made a more dis- 
eracetul exhibition of ignorance and unreason than Mr. 
Buckle in these passages. Unreason; for if the Catholic cul- 
tus of saints Is to be identified with the Greek deification of 
heroes, then certainly this deification is not simply Euro- 
pean; it is as natural to the Ingian Catholic as to the Italian 
or German, not to mention the Orientals. Exactly the same 
thing is found in Mahometanism, wherever it spreads. If 
Allah alone receives divine honours, any how the chief cultus 
is paid to the tomb of the prophet, and to the graves of the 
various holy personages with which Moslem countries are so 
thickly studded. But if this cultus is not what Mr. Buckle 
meant by the Greek hero- -worship, then his mention of the 
Catholic practice is invidious, impertinent, and utterly irre- 
levant to his argument. Ignorance ; for the “ deification of 
mortals,” so far ‘from forming no part of the ancient Indian 
and Egyptian religions, was their very central idea and foun- 
dui, ‘Lhe fearful, terrible gods that Mr. Buckle’s imagi- 
nation is so full of, were only elemental deities, rising and 
falling with the world, destined to be annihilated ; while the 
human soul was to last for ever, and was in its essence supe- 
rior to all those beings that kept it in a tedious but temporary 
thraldom. ‘The whole idea of the Vedas is the power of the 
Brahmin over the elemental deities, exerted by means of the 
sacrifice. ‘The deities in question, though vast in power and 
wonderfully large, are by themselves undefined and vague ; 
they want personality, and therefore require personal dirce- 
tion: though they are in some sense universal intellect and 
soul, yet they are formless and void; they are mere blunder - 
ers till they are directed by the more sure intelligence ot 
minds akin to those of man. Hence, in the V edantic genesis 
of things, the elemental deities are the matter or forces which 
compose the universe; while the intelligent agents who con- 
duct the creative process are the seven primeval sages, ltishis, 
or Manus, whose very name attests their human nature.* It 
is by the sacrifice of these Rishis, and by the metres they 
chanted, that the mundane deities received their place and 
office in the world; and, what is more, the sacrifices of the 
Vedantie religion are all identified with this primitive creative 
offering. ‘The seven priests who offer the Soma sacrifice, so 
often mentioned in the hymns, are only the successors of the 
primitive Rishis or Angiras, whose work they carry on. ‘The 


* See the fable of Purusha, Rig Veda, lit. viii. cap. iv. hymns 17, 18, 19; 
and White Yadjur Veda, cap. xxxi. 
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Sama Veda was their ritual; and they pretended that this 
ceremonial was necessary for the preservation of the universe, 
by continuing the action of the seven creative forces which 
first formed the world. In the more modern system of the 
Puranas the same agency is found. ‘The world is successively 
destroyed and reconstructed ; ; there are seven such revolutions 
in each day of Brahma, and each time the world is restored 
by a Manu and seven attendayt Rishis. Here, instead of the 
subserviency of man to nature, we have the inferiority of na- 
ture to man, and the deification of men in as exaggerated a 
form as can possibly be conceived. The same may be said of 
the Buddhist system: the seven human Buddhas are succes 
sively the great rulers of the universe. And here the facts 
are so directly contrary to Mr. Buckle’s crude speculations, 
that in the very country where nature is most intractable, and 
where natural forces exert the most terrific influence on man, 
—in the great frozen plateau of Thibet,—there the deification 
of man is carried to the farthest extent, and the Grand Llama, 
or living Buddha, is actually identified with the Supreme God. 
With regard to the Egyptians, Mr. Buckle founds a hasty 
conclusion on a few words of Herodotus; and cares nothing 
for the universal and most ancient worship of Osiris, the hu- 
man god, with whom every man is identified at death in the 
ritual. In Keypt the human soul, or man, was superior to 
the elemental deities. ‘Il am your lord,” says the soul to 
the mundane gods, in a monumental inscription :* ** come and 
do homage to me; for you belong to me in right of my divine 
father.” The same doctrine may be found in the Egypto- 
Gnostic lucubrations of the pseudo-Hermes ‘Trismegistus. In 
the Persian system, Mithra seems to have held a place some- 
what similar to that of Osiris in Egypt. At any rate, so far 
from its being true that the deification of mortals was unknown, 
the fact is that the king assumed successively the insignia of 
each of the seven planets, and was adored by the people aus 
the incarnate presence of each.{ Of the ancient Arabian re- 
higion Mr. Buckle professes his ignorance; the name, there- 
fore, is only inserted to swell bis catalogue to the eye, without 
any corresponding increase in the value of his induction. As 
we have shown each of his other assertions to be exactly the 
contrary of the truth, we need not trouble ourselves with dis- 
proving one that he owns to be a mere guess. In a later page 
he says, that in Central America, as in India, the national 
religion was ‘fa system of complete and unmitigated terror. 
Neither there, nor in Mexico, nor in Peru, nor in Egypt, did 
the people desire to represent their deities in human forms, 
* Champollion, Grammaire, p. 280. + Dabistan, p. 42. 
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or ascribe to them human attributes.” On the contrary, we 
can prove that, in all these countries, the gods—at least the 
human-formed gods—are in sculptures only distinguishable 
from men by the addition of their respective symbols ; while, 
on the other hand, the Egyptian kings and queens are con- 
tinually represented i in the characters of the various gods and 
goddesses whom they patronised, As to human attributes 
being ascribed to these gods, it is more difficult to prove this 
point against Mr. Buckle from the scarcity of poetical legends. 
But he will find his negative still harder to prove against us. 
In Mexico, the progenitors of our race, Ciluacohuatl (the 
woman-serpent, or mother of our flesh) and her husband, are 
placed among the thirteen great gods ; and, as such, take pre- 
cedence of all the elemental deities , coming next after Tezat- 
lipoca, the creator, and Ometeuctii ‘and his wife, the progeni- 
tors of the heroes. In Peru the Aztec sovereign was, as in 
Egypt, worshiped as the sun, Again, Mr. Buckle’s princi- 
ple is as false as his facts. Religious terrorism is in direct 
proportion to the humanitarianism of a religion. As among 
men, according to Mr. Mill, and therefore according to Mr. 
Buckle, cruelty i is in proportion to inequality,—as the despot 
sheds more blood than the constitutional sovere ign, and as 
the despot by divine right, who claims not only the civil 
homage but the religious veneration of his people, is obliged 
to be more severe than the mere military adventurer; so, 
when we go a step further, and raise a living man, or a caste, 
into thé place of God, we are obliged to hedge them round 
with a fence of the most bloody rites and laws. ‘The real 
cause of Brahmin and Mexican cruelty was not because the 
Divine nature was so separated from mankind, but because 
it was so identified with a certain class of men that this class 
was obliged to maintain its position by a system of unmiti- 
gated terrorism. The farther we remove God from humanity, 
the less we care about Him. We could not fancy an lL picurean 
fighting in defence of his indolent deities. As a general rule, 
those who persecute are willing to suffer persecution ; we 
caunot faney any body willing to suffer in defence of an ab- 
stract divinity: hence we suppose that the more abstract, 
intangible, and unreal a religion is, the less cruelty will be 
perpetrated in its name. ‘This, it appears to us, is the true 
account of the cruelties of the religions Mr. Buckle enumer- 
ates, and not the mere influence of climate and the aspects 
of nature, 

‘The origin of Mr. Buckle’s mistakes here, as in other sub- 
jects, is his learned ignorance. He never goes to the best 
authorities; he scarcely ever consults the originals. If he 
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had given himself the trouble to read and understand the 
Vedas, which he so ostentatiously quotes at secondhand, 
the Puranas, the collections of Egyptian monumental inscrip- 
tions, the Zendavesta, and to understand the documents about 
America collected by M‘Culloh, he might have given a rather 
more rational account of the religions which he pretends to 
philosophise upon. 

In the same unlucky chapter Mr. Buckle declares, what 
on his principles was inevitable, that ‘ original distinctions of 
race are altogether hypothetical” (p.56); in support of which 
view that eminent positivist Mr. Mill is very properly quoted, 
As we have to deal now with Mr. Buckle’s false learning 
rather than with his false theories, we can only glance at this 
ereat absurdity. ry or the same race of men preserves its cha- 
racter, not only every region of the world, but in every 
period of hina, in spite of moral as well as physical infiu- 
ences. Were not the Semitic races every where and always 
monotheists; whilst all Japhetic nations, from Hindostan to 
Scandinavia, were originally pantheists or polytheists? Epic 
poetry, again, Is distinctive of the Indo-Germanie race alone. 
Phe most amusing example of a nation’s fidelity to the cha- 
racter which it obtained on its first appearance in history is 
afforded by France. Lasaulx has collected the judgnients of 
the ancients upon the Gauls: ‘ Gallia,” said Cato, ** duas res 
industriosissime perse quitur, rem militarem et argute loqui. 
ee ate et levitate animi novis imperils stude bant” (Cesar, 

B. G.ii. 1). “Omnes fere Gallos novis rebus studere et ad 
bellum mobiliter celeriterque excitari” (Ibid. im. 10). ‘Sunt 
i Consillls capiendis mobiles, et novis plerumque rebus stu- 
dent” (Ibid. iv. 5). * Galli quibus insitum est esse leves” 
(T'rebellius Pollio, Galien. 4). ** Gens hominum inguietissima 
et avida semper vel faciendi principis vel imperil” (Llavius 
Vopiscus, Saturninus, 7).* 

But we must conclude. We have said quite enough to 
show that Mr. Buckle’s learning is as false as his theory, and 
that the ostentation of his slovenly erudition is but an artifice 
of ignorance. In his laborious endeavour to degrade the his- 
tory of mankind, and of the dealings of God with man, to the 
level of one of the natural sciences, he has stripped it of its 
philosophical, of its divine, and even of its human character 
and interest. 


* “ Gaul pursues two things with immense industry,—military matters and 
neat speaking.’ ** Phrough instability and levity of mind they were meditating the 
overthrow of the government.’ ** Almost all the men of Gaul are revolutionists, 
and are easily and quickly excited to war.’’ ‘ In council they are unstable, and 
generally revolutionary.’’ ‘ The French, to whom levity is natural.’ * A most 
restless kind of men, always wanting to set up a king or an empire.”’ 
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When an able and learned work appears, proclaiming new 
light aud increase of knowledge to the world, the first ques- 
tion is not so much whether it was written in the service of 
religion, as whether it contains any elements which may be 
made to serve religion. A book is not necessarily either dan- 
gcrous or contemptible because it is inspired by hatred of the 
Church. ‘ Nemo inveniret, quia nemo diseuteret, nisi pul- 

santibus calumniatoribus. Cum enim heretic caluinniantur, 

parvuli perturbantur. ... Negligentius enim veritas quere- 
retur, si mendaces adversarios non haberet”* (. dugustin. Ser- 
mones ad Populum, lib. xi.). ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia, Julian 
of Eclanum, Calvin, and Strauss, have not been without their 
usefulness. An able adversary, sincere in his error and skil- 
ful in maintaining it, Is in the long-run a boon to the cause 
of religion. ‘The greatness of the error is the measure of the 
triumph of truth. ‘The intellectual armour with which the 
doctrine of the Church is assailed becomes the trophy of her 
victory. All her battles are defensive, but they all terminate 
in conquest. 

The mental lethargy of the last generation of English 
Catholics was due perhaps not a little to the very feebleness 
of their adversaries. When a formidable assailant arose at 
Oxford, he found an adversary amongst us who was equal to 
the argument. In hke manner, when the Duke of W elling- 
ton was the no-popery champion of Toryism, a very sufficient 
opponent appeared in the person of O’Connell. And now 
that Mr, Spooner is the representative of anti-Catholic poli- 
tics, by a similar admirable dispensation and fitness of things, 
he too finds among Catholic statesmen foemen who are worthy 
of his steel. 

It isnot, however, on such grounds as these that Mr. Buckle 
had a claim on our attention. He is neither wise himself, nor 
likely to be the cause of wisdom in others; and with him 

‘* Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triamphos:’ 


for we could not allow a book to pass without notice into 
general circulation and populaity which is written in an im- 
pious and degrading spirit, redeemed by no superiority or 
modesty of le arning, by no earnest love of truth, and by no 
open dealing with opponents. 

We may rejoice that the true character of an infidel phi- 
losophy has been brought to light by the monstrous and ab- 


* ** No one would discover, for no one would discuss, unless roused by the 
blows of misrepresentation. For while heretics misrepresent, the litule ones are 
scandalised.... Truth would not be sought so industriously, if it had no enemies 
to tell lies of it.”’ 


+ * We undertake a war where victory is no triumph.” 
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surd results to which it has led this writer, who has succeeded 
in extending its principles to the history of civilisation only 
at the sacrifice of every quality which makes a history great. 
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Our ecclesiastical literature has, during these latter years, 
received several welcome contributions from Protestant Ger- 
many. We may instance the Patres Apostolici, recently issued 
by Dressel ; the St. Jrenwus, edited by Stieren; Othler’s Zer- 
tullian, with a critically rev vised text, elucidated with notes, 
and enriched with a supplementary voles of Dissertations ; 
and the less elaborate but more interesting collection of the 
Apologists of the Second Century, prepared by Otto. To 
these we may add the Selection of Dogmatic Writings of 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, and other Greek fathers; a work 
projected and commenced by the late Professor ‘Thilo, and 
now in progress under the care of Dr. Goldhorn, In these 
neat and correctly printed octavos, sold at a moderate price, 
are presented the treasures long laid up in the costly folios 
of earlier days; and the learning of Cotelier, and of Massuet, 
Le Nourry, and their Benedictine brethren, together with the 
accessions of modern scholarship, are brought within the 
reach of theological students in general. Honourable men- 
tion is likewise due to Ricliter’s edition of the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent, illustrated by Declarations 
and Resolutions of the Sacred Congregation, by extracts 
from the Bu/larium and the works of Benedict XLV., and 
by certain Papal Constitutions, which are recited 7” extenso. 
Were the number of these somewhat enlarged, by the addi- 
tion e.g. of the Super soliditate and the Auc torem Jidei, and 
had a closer attention been paid to typographical accuracy, 
there would be nothing to desiderate in this handsome and 
serviceable volume. We close our list with the Libri Sym- 
bolici, or the edition of the Roman Catechism and ‘Tridentine 
enactnents prepared by Streitwolf, and issued nine years 
after his death by Klener, in 1845; qualifying, as in duty 
bound, our commendation with a reserve. ‘The Catechism 


* Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ab condita Ecclesia ad annum post Chris- 
tum natum Mcxevint. Edidit Philippus Jatié. (4to, pp. 951.) Berolini, }s8ol. 


Analecta Juris Pontificii. Vingt-cinquieme livraison, mars et avril 1858. 
Rome, 1898. 
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is unquestionably edited with a critical care and research 
which it would be hard to parallel, and is richly furnished 
with references to the Scriptures, Fathers, and schoolmen. 
‘he prolegomena contain an erudite history of the Creeds 
and of the Roman Catechism, of the Tridentine Decrees and 
other subsequent formularies ; the literary index at the close 
of the work is a valuable bibliographical compendium, initi- 
ating the student into an acquaintance with the best editions 
of the most eminent ecclesiastical authorities s, and admirably 
facilitating reference to them. ‘There are, however, a few 
foot-notes which may mislead the unwary ; ‘and. we add with 
regret, that a book which bespeaks such an outlay of skill 
and persevering labour, and which was no doubt honestly 
put forth to serve the cause of true religion and Christian 
union, is disfigured by the reprint, in the appendix, of a 
stupid and calumnious forgery.* 

Of the two works which supply the text for the present 
article, the first may be described as a collection, by a Jew- 
ish author, of scattered documents of the highest importance 
in reference to history in general, as well as to Christian be- 
lief and practice,—of admonitions, judgments, and decisions, 
which, emanating from the supreme rulers and teachers of 
the Church, and addressed to its several classes, and in rela- 
tion to multifarious subjects, have exerted, and cuntinue to 
exert, a great influence on society. It is a calendar of some 
ten thousand records, the majority of which remain in sub- 
stantial integrity; whilst our knowledge of the rest is derived 
from fragmentary quotations preserved in the letters of cor- 
respondents, allusions made to them by contemporaries, or 
other sources. It is not a book of pontifical annals, still less 
a general Church-history; although the materials for the 
history of the Popes during the first eleven centuries are 
brought together, the chronology of every pontificate is ad- 
justed, the date and place of election, consecration, and de- 
cease, as well as the year and day when, and the spot where, 
every letter of each pontiff was written is, as far as possible, 
ascertained. 

On the collecting and ordering this mass of documents 
five years’ labour has been bestowed, with a research the 
compass of which the reader may calculate after running 


* The ‘‘ Hungarian Confession,’’ which made its appearance about 1673, and 


was palmed upon the Jesuits. The following propositions are a sample of its 
Style: ** That whatever the Pope shall ordain or command is to be more prized 
by lay people than the precepts of the living God; that the Pope is to be hon- 
oured with divine honour ; that he has power to change, add to, or take from, 
Scripture at pleasure.”’ At the conclusion, they who utter the profession curse 
their teachers, curse their parents, curse themselves. 
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over the author’s opening list of books consulted, and ob- 
serving the manifold and precise references which usually 
accompany every statement in the body of the volume. 
Bullaria, charters, collections of councils, local histories, the 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Berlin, the Record 
Offices at Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, and Hanover, have ena- 
bled the author to produce a Registry that includes every 
authentic, or awhile reputed authentic, epistle of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, from St. Clement to Celestine III., 
with an indication of its scope; and in order to facilitate 
reference, the works where the piece is textually exhibited 
or is at least accounted for are quoted by volume and page, 
and whenever the piece is extant, its commencing words are 
cited. 

The author has carried his work down to the death of 
Celestine II]., in 1198. The continuation of it would be a 
vast and yet comparatively an easy undertaking. [or with 
the pontificate of Celestine’s successor, Innocent III., com- 
menced the consecutive enregistering and careful preserving 
of the pontifical letters. The series, extending from Inno- 
cent to St. Pius V. (1198-1572), and amounting to two thou- 
sand and sixteen volumes, are among the treasures of the 
Vatican Library.* 

It would have been matter for congratulation had the 
scrinia of earlier pontificates been watched over with the 
same care. But it appears that, up to the times of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, towards the close of the sixth century, a 
continuous and complete registry was not attempted. The 
collections of subsequent pontiff’ have been broken up: of 
that portion of John VIIL.’s collection which has survived 
the wreck, consisting of three hundred letters, much is frag- 
mentary and obscured by corruption of the text; and al- 
though about four hundred letters are to be found in the 
(so-called) Register of St. Gregory VII., that collection is 
undeniably incomplete. 


* We wish we could add that such a continuation was forthcoming, under the 
auspices of those who have the custody of the store; or that, at any rate, Ierr Jaffe 
might reckon upon every facility being accorded to him for inspecting the docu- 
ments, We have been assured, however, that it is otherwise ; and that a homely 
well-known proverb is applicable here, precisely in the way in which Erasmus 
(Adagia, p. 176) does apply it: ** Veluti si quis egregios codices inclusos dili- 
genter adservet, quos nee ipse unquam e volvat, nec aliis evolvendi Jaciat copiam.” 
This intellectual avarice is really more pitiable and illiberal than the hoarding of 
pelf, and the loss and detriment it entails are incalculable. A guardian of “the 
depositories of knowledge, and especially of that of the highest order, would do 
most honour to himself and to his trust by adopting the maxim which the Wise 
Man consecrated by his example: ‘ Sine fictione didici (sapientiam ), et sine in- 
vidid communico, et honestatem illius non abscondo’’ (Wisdom vii. 13). 
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From this general description of the nature and purpose 
of Herr Jaffé's work, we proceed to some remarks on its 
execution. In forming a judgment on the latter, it is indis- 
yvensable not to lose sight of the former. 

The book is designed to be an exact but simple and co- 
lourless indicator of epochs, dates, and documents, of most 
various complexion, that deal with subjects very dissimilar,— 
religious and secular, devotional, polemical, ritual,—and are 
sometimes of an argumentative, sometimes of a legislative or 
a hortatory character. ‘The plan of the work was suggested 
by the Regesta Imperii of Béhmer, who has given an exact 
chronological abstract of all papers emanating from the em- 
perors from the ninth to the fourteenth century, accompany- 
ing the documentary notices with exhaustive references to 
the historians of the times. Jaffe, on a larger field, confines 
himself to the mere facts and words of the documents. In- 
directly, it will be serviceable to the divinity student; but 
its purpose is to be a historian’s guide-book. Now it must 
be obvious, that in a work having this scope theological dis- 
cussion would be an excrescence and an encumbrance; and 
that the ritualist, or homilist, or biblical critic might with 
equal reason expect that telling facts and pregnant dicta 
should have the prominence yielded to them which each one 
claims as due to his favourite theme, as that one whose spé- 
eialité lies in dogmatic or controversial theology should com- 
plain that emphasis is not given to testimonies which he “ doves 
to dwell upon,” and that in a dry recital or meagre summary 
they are ignored. Argumenta ponemus quidem, argumentabi- 
mur nunguany; scribimus ad narrandum, non ad probandum, we 
think, are the rules appropriate to a work like this. Set down 
fairly what you have, and as amply as your limits will per- 
mit; that done, you are functus officio: you will suggest, 
guide, and assist the investigations of the student in divinity, 
law, or history; it is for him to construct upon the basis 
Ww hich you have helped him to settle. 

Afier all, we cannot but wish that the book were some- 
what fuller in its details, although the volume would have 
been swelled beyond its present bulk of a thousand quarto 
pages. Certain omissions, which have been censured as stu- 
died suppressions, certain phrases the conciseness of which 
has oceasioned an unfavourable interpretation, might thus 
have been avoided. But on this matter the author has a right 
to speak for himself: 


* Ttaque id contendimus ut jam editis literis in angustum co- 
gendis spatii quam plurimum lucrificaretur, conspectus “redderetur 
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facilior, rerum capita quam integerrime possent ante oculos pone- 
rentur’ (p. v.). 


It will repay investigation to inquire how far the author 
has succeeded in his endeavour, and fulfilled his engagement; 
whether, after reasonable allowance for oversights from which 
no amount of diligence can protect a writer, and for the bias 
of one kind or another from which the most upright of pur- 
pose are not exempt, he can be said to have produced a good 
and trustworthy book. An article contained in the periodi- 
cal which stands second in our list will materially assist us in 
this inquiry. The Analecta Juris Pontificii, though published 
at Rome, is written in the French language; and the review 
of Jaffé’s work in a recent Number is supposably the pro- 
duction of a French ecclesiastic residing in that city. Pro- 
fessing to decline an exhaustive examination of the work, the 
review undertakes to justify its verdict by a competent num- 
ber of instances which it alleges to remark upon, taken cur- 
sorily from the first hundred “and fifty pages, which bring us 
to the close of the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great. ‘The 
verdict is, upon the whole, decidedly unfavourabie. From 
the imputation of deliberate malevolence the author is ab- 
solved : 

“ Cependant le livre contient une foule de passages qui sem- 
blent trahir une intention vraiment hostile... .. Tant limpartialité 
de l’histoire que les besoins de la science catholique doivent con- 
courir & faire rejeter un livre qui embrouille les faits ou les en- 
venime, et qui supprime les plus importans temoignages de la tradi- 
tion ecclésiastique pour la discipline et le dogme” (p. 672). 


Now before the theological or historical student makes 
up his mind, upon the warrant of this peremptory censure, to 
discard a book which has some claims to his attention, we 
request a consideration of the grounds of the censure. The 
critic, intent upon his purpose, has no doubt done his utmost 
to establish the judgment so decisively uttered ; let his doings 
be examined somewhat closely for a short space. Judex dam- 
natur cum nocens absolvitur: true; but when a judge misdi- 
rects, cavils, blunders, and travels out of the record, we say 
that he should be dismissed from the bench. In the interests, 
accordingly, of historical impartiality and ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, we offer our protest against a species of criticism which 
is neither reprobated nor discountenanced as it deserves to be; 
which, however, we take leave to say, 1s of a nature to bring 
contempt on the class to which the writer belongs, and which 
must be eventually injurious to the cause which he has under- 


taken to serve. 
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Characteristically, the review starts with an angry com- 
plaint on a small matter. ‘The author has not given the pre- 
fix of “Saint” to the names of any of the pontiffs after St. 
Gregory the Great. As he has given it to all, or nearly all, 
of those of an earlier date who are reckoned in albo sanctorum, 
there is something of inconsistency in this. However, the 
sunple omission of this title of honour in a Latin work will 
stagger no one who is familiar with the usage of some of our 
best Cathole writers. ‘Take as instances the Commentaries 
of Istius and of Maldonatus, and the Summa of St. ‘Thomas 
of Aquin. ‘The Holy Fathers, and others of God’s glorified 
elect, are by name mentioned several thousand times in these 
folios; yet even the lynx’s eye of our critic would, we believe, 
fail to discover one case in which the prefix in question is 
used. He should have remembered this, and checked him- 
self in his outbreak: “le titre de saint refusé a un grand 
nombre de pontifes: . . . l’Eglise n’a vu aucun saint sur la 
chaire de St. Pierre depuis le sixieme siécle.” Again, whilst 
in respect of several of the saints who filled the apostolic 
chair in the early ages the evidence is clear and ample that 
they fell by the persecutor’s sword, in respect of many more 
the proof is far trom conclusive; and it is a fact within the 
knowledge of every one moderately acquainted with Church 
history, that the term ‘‘ martyrdom” is equivocal, and that 
the title of martyr is borne by many who gave, indeed, a faith- 
ful ¢estimony, and at the cost of much suffering, who, how- 
ever, closed their career by a natural death.* St. Fabian’s 
death was by the sword; our author enregisters it by the 
simple word necatur, a mode of expression “ qu’aucun catho- 
lique n’emploie pour exprimer le martyre souffert pour la foi 
chrétienne.” And yet scriptural and ecclesiastical} phrase, 
to which the critic cannot be a stranger, might protect it from 
cavil. He complains that St. Clement’s martyrdom has been 
passed over; and says, “‘au sujet du martyre de St. Clément 
et de son culte on peut noter ce qu’atteste St. Jérome”’ (p. 
662). We turn to St. Jerome, and find as follows: ‘ OBit 
tertio ‘'rajani anno, et nominis (zoméni) ejus memoriam usque 
hodie extructa Ecclesia custodit.”t Of his ‘ martyrdom,” in 
the sense of the French critic, not a word. It is a significant 


* See Ducange in voce (vi. 306, ed. Henschel). 


+ ‘‘In occisione gladii mortui sunt’’ (Heb. xi. 37). ‘‘ Vidi subtus altare 
animas interfectorum propter verbum Dei’’ (Apoc. vi. 9). ‘* Innocentes pro 
Christo infantes occisi sunt; . . . lactentes interfecti sunt,” &c. (#rev. Rom.). 
‘** Quid Petro, quid Paulo sublimius? Neronianum gladium cruentarunt’’ (St. 
Jerome, ep. 68, ad Castrutium). 


+ De Viris Illustribus, c. xvi., ed. Vallarsi. 
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fact, that the critic in quoting from St. Jerome omits the first 
member of the sentence. 

Jaffé has described one of St. Leo’s letters as laying open 
the “errors” of Nestorius and Eutyches. Nay, says the 
critic, St. Leo distinctly says ‘‘ heresies.” Must we remind 
a churchman of the prayer, ‘fut destructis adversitatibus et 
erroribus universis,” for the extinction of heresies; or of those 
passages In Holy Writ in which the worst of heresies* are 
denoted by the term which he thinks inadequate; or of the 
style in which a Pope was content to stigmatise the Pelagian 


heresy : ‘contra reliquas Pelagiani erroris ineptias” ?+ 
phe complaint often alleged by the critic is, that the 
author has encumbered his volume with inutilités. We be- 


lieve he reckons some of his short chronological observations 
as belonging to this category; although the fixing of dates, 
at least approximatively, and the taking note of divergencies 
and difficulties, seem to enter essentially into the plan of a 
work of this character. That the author has sometimes failed, 
that in some instances he is signally mistaken, is no reason 
against his having undertaken to perform what falls within 
the scope of his w ork, and has been in most instances success- 
fully achieved by him. Certainly, if by cnuéilités we are 
to understand extraneous or frivolous matters and irrelevant 
observations, the critic’s essay will furnish exemplifications in 
point. What is it to our present business to be told why the 
consort of the Emperor Justin took the name of Euphemia ?t 
If by cnutilités we are to understand a convenient vague- 
ness of expression, by which a reasonable demand may be 
baffled, or an insinuation conveyed which it would be impos- 
sible to substantiate, certainly there is little to be objected 
against the author on this score; whilst the instances of this 
manoeuvring are not unfrequent in the pages of his critic. 
The reader may occasionally be misled by over-conciseness 
of expression in a summary ; or perhaps, as our critic himself 
has done,§ misapprehend the author's meaning through his 
not consulting the Greek authority which ascertains it. He 
will not, however, be imposed upon, or be irritated by, the 


* ‘* Ne insipientium errore traducti excidatis,” &c. (2 Pet. iii. 17). “ Errore 
Balaam,” &c. (St. Jude, verse 11). 

+ Bonif. Il. ad Cesarium Arelat. (Harduini Cone. ii. 1110). 

}~ Analecta, p. 667. 

§ ‘*S. Fabianus eligitur ab omni populo,”’ says Jaffé, and refers to Eusebius. 
“ Eusebe ne dit pas tout a fait cela,” says the critic. Eusebius’ text must de- 
termine: Tay yee aderApav amTavTwy Xetgorovias EVEKEY TIS TOU MEeAAOVTOS 
SiadeLeo bat Thy émoKkomhv. .. . .’EP @ Thy TavTa Aadvy donep id’ Evds 
mvevuatus Oelou Kiwnbévra dudoe, K.T. A. (H. E. vi. 28, ed. Reading, p. 294). 
Again: ‘* Eusebe dit, ‘ Respondet Clemens personam gerens Ecclesie Romane.’ ”’ 


Now Eusebius’ words are, ws amd Tis ‘Pwualwy éxxAnoias dieruteoarto (p. 108). 








fa) 
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petty wiles which lurk under the plausible generalities of 
‘“‘les docteurs catholiques,” ‘les auteurs,” ‘tous les écri- 
vains,” or the attempt to convert a particular fact into a 
general rule, e.g. by omitting the name of Maximus, the 
bishop in whose regard a certain form of ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure was adopted, and implying through the undetermined 
expression *‘ wx éveque” that the course prescribed was of 
universal application. <A decretal attributed to St. Eleuthe- 
rus, Magno munere rep has been ‘‘ hardiment re- 
jeté parmi les apocryphes” (p. 662). No great stretch of dar- 
ing, we think, to relegate a piece w shich, as Pagi observes, has 
several marks of being supposititious ;* whose commencing 
words belong to St. Leo, and whose remainder is, to a consider- 
able extent, a cento of still more recent ecclesiastical writers, 
who are cited in the margin of Harduin’s Concilia. But let 
that pass. If the abbé is prepared to impugn the judgment 
of Dupin, Ceillier, Pagi, and others,+ let him speak up and 
tell us so; but what does he mean when he says, ‘la lettre 
n’est pas traitée si rigoureusement dans Baronius’ "2 

He complains that the Cardinal’s Leclesiastical Annals 
are not enumerated in the author’s list of books consulted. 
The discovery of this (perhaps accidental) omission is an in- 
dication of close research: it would have been a token “of 
common candour to have added, what any one will perceive 
on cursory inspection, that the Cardinal’ s work is again and 
again cited, volume and page, in the course of Jaflé’s book. 

‘To present in a small compass an intelligible and faithful 
outline of several of the pieces catalogued in the Regesta, was 
a task demanding skill and patient industry. Want of space 
may be pleaded as a sufficient excuse for some omissions 
and deficiencies in these summaries; not, however, we think, 
for all of them. For instance, the letter of St. Innocent to 
the Fathers of the Council of Mileve contains an important 
passage on infant baptism, which Jaffé has omitted to notice. 
The omission has escaped the observation of the vigilant critic. 
And yet it is not an incidental clause, or a qualifying proviso ; 
it is one of the heads of the Rescript. Elsewhere the abbé 
is more exacting ; and, as we believe, unreasonably so. Thus, 
because the author, in giving a succinct résumé ot St. Agape- 
tus’ letter to St. Carsarius on the unalienableness of Church 
lands, omits the Pontiff’s disclaimer of selfishness or worldly- 
mindedness, he is taxed by the critic with giving ‘‘ une tour- 
nure odieuse a la chose” (p. 669); or, because in noticing 


* Pagi, ad ann. 192, Critica, tom. i. pp. 101 et seq. (ed. Antw. 1727). 
Tt ‘‘ Hec viri eruditi adulterina censent,’’ says Harduin. 
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a letter addressed by St. Leo to the Bishops of Sicily, which 
argues largely for, and strictly insists upon, the administra- 
tion of solemn baptism being reserved for the festivals of 
Easter and Pentecost, the author, in his epitome of a piece 
of some three hundred lines, has not noticed a clause of five 
or six, to the effect that baptism may and should be per- 
formed at all times when the urgency is extreme, he is judged 
by the same standard as would be applied to a professed 
writer on dogma or ritual, and made answerable for a serious 
error in the minds of his readers : “ Dire sans restriction qu ‘on 
ne peut le donner qu’en ces deux temps de l'année, c'est 
laisser croire que St. Léon ne croyoit pas le bapteme néces 
saire de nécessité de moyen pour le salut” (p. 666). 

We suspect that the abbé’s attention was drawn to the 
clause in St. Leo’s letter by the summary which heads it in 
some editions of the Councils,—a summary which neverthe- 
less assigns to the exceptional topic a space wholly dispropor- 
tioned to that which it really occupies in the text. He has 
said in another instance, “ Jaffé pouvoit copier les éditeurs 
des conciles, et dire avec eux,” &c. ‘To his credit be it said, 
that Jaffé has not done so in places where the editorial divi- 
sions and synopses would have misled him; and we think 
that we can trace back some of the abbé’s ill-considered 
charges against the author, and some of his own more serious 
misstatements, to his neglecting to examine the text of the 
documents with sufficient care, and relying too implicitly on 
summarists and annotators, whose meaning besides he has 
sometimes mistaken. ‘Meanwhile let us adduce one or two 
instances more of peddling criticism, sorry nibbling, tiresome 
carping. St. Celestine is described* as charging certain 
Bishops in Gaul to check some of their priests, who moot un- 
learned questions (indisciplinatas questiones) and obstinately 
gainsay the truth; and further, as declaring that Augustine 
(sancte recordationis virum) had always been united with him 
in communion. What is wanting here? “ L’auteur tronque 
le témoignage que rend le Pape a da science de St. Augustin” 
(p. 665). Once more: Jaffé is allowed to have ‘ ‘cited textu- 
ally” St. Cyprian’s splendid testimony to the virtues of St. 
Cornelius ; *f mais il supprime sa chasteté virginale, qui peut 
s’entendre du célibat toujours observé” (p. 662). St. Cyp- 
rian’s words are, ‘pro pudore virginalis conscientiz su, 
which are variously interpreted.+ But surely it is hyper- 
critical to exact the insertion of this particular ; with equal 
reason might the author have been taxed with “ suppression’ 


* Jaffé, pp. 32, n. 163. fT Ad Anton. (ed. Fell, p. 103). 
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of the statement that Cornelius had passed leisurely through 
every ecclesiastical degree, had neither canvassed nor co- 
veted the high honour, but been constrained to accept of it. 
In a word, the whole of the encomium must have been tran- 
scribed. 

Kqually groundless is his complaint against the notice of 
St. Clement’s letter to the Church at Corinth, as being too 
scanty. He sends us to St. Jerome, St. lrenzus, and St. Jus- 
tin, as supplying the omissions which he complains of; but, 
as is his wont, omits all reference to page, volume, or treatise. 
Now St. Jerome, in his short notice of St. Clement, from 
which we have already quoted, simply commends the letter ; 
*‘ scripsit ex persona Ecclesia Romane ... . valde utilem 
epistolam ;” and notes its resemblance in style to the Lpistle 
to the Hebrews. Of its contents he says nothing. ‘The whole 
of the allusion made by the unknown writer, whom the abbé 
confounds with St. Justin,* is comprised in one line,—that 
there is to be an end of the present state of things, and a 
judgment of the wicked by fire. St. lrenzeus} spends five or 
six lines in enumerating the truths avouched by St. Clement, 
one of the links in the chain of apostolic succession and doc- 
trinal testimony which he is drawing out. ‘This in a polemi- 
cal treatise ‘‘ against heresies”! But, let it be observed once 
more, the Regesta does not profess to be a compendium of 
patristic theology. Invaluable as are the attestations respect- 
ing primitive belief furnished by the letter of St. Clement, 
they torm a small portion of a discourse of moderate length, 
which, moreover, is rather hortatory than doctrinal. And 
certainly the author has given correctly, and with all the full- 
ness compatible with the scale of his work, the heads of the 
exhortation, which show the purpose the holy writer had in 
view. 

‘The burden of the critic’s complaint, however, is, that the 
vouchers for the supremacy of St. Peter’s successors, and for 
the assertion and exercise of their rights and authority, as 
well as notorious instances of deference and submission yielded 
them, are studiously suppressed; whilst the encroachments 
aud pretensions of the temporal power are unduly insisted 
upon and unfairly patronised. Now, were this grave impu- 
tation against the author substantiated, the student might 
well be warned against a treacherous guide; but if it be 
shown that the imputation starts with a tallacy, and is backed 
by argument or evidence which, upon examination, turns out 
to be for the most part utterly worthless, the author is en- 


* Quest. et Resp. ad Orthodoxos, 74 (edit. Otto, iii. 104). 
T Lib. iii. 3 (ed. Stieren, p. 432). 
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titled to an acquittal, and his traducer must consent to pay 
the penalty of his slander. 

‘Lhe mpo@rov Wedédos is the critic’s mistaking the purpose 
of the work. A warehouse is not a show-room; a calendar 
of records is not a volume of flores, excerpta, selecta vete- 
rum testimonia, and so forth. The Athenian orator* has 
derided his adversary’s complaint of his not answering to an 
elaborate but arbitrary description of a patriot; and com- 
pares him to an artist’s customer, who grumbles at finding 
the article sent home not correspond to his order. But we 
cannot recognise the abbé’s right to prescribe a pattern: 
Jafle is under no contract to humour his fancy. 

In a formulary of submission which St. Hormisdas re- 
quires of the Oriental Bishops, and of which he sends a 
transcript to the Bishops of Spain for their use in case any 
Orientals apply to them for communion, there is contained 
a very ample and emphatic recognition of the indefectibility 
of the apostolic see. Jaffé describes this letter as a com- 
mandy} to all the Bishops in Spain not to give communion to 
any of the Greek clergy until they shall have subscribed the 
formula therein contained. And this is certainly the gist and 
substance of the letter. But, says the critic, ‘‘ l’auteur sup- 
prime le fameux témoignage. . . . . Un auteur catholique 
peut-il negliger de semblables preuves 2” (p. 667.) We should 
say, Certainly not, if he were compiling a treatise de Leclesid 
or de Romano Pontifice. ‘Quod medicorum est promittunt 
medici, tractant fabrilia fabri.” Did it ever occur to the good 
abbé, in reading the Summa of St. Thomas, or the casuistic 
treatises of La Croix or Busenbaum, to complain that so 
many occasions of warning sinners to beware, of exhorting 
the holy to be holier still, were studiously pretermitted ? 

‘Les écrivains catholiques se plaisent a citer la célebre 
lettre que les cleres de )’Eglise Romaine éerivirent au clergé 
de Carthage pendant la longue vacance qui suivit la mort de 
St. Fabien, . . . comme une preuve de l’autorité inhérente 
au siége apostolique. Jaffé n’en parle point” (p. 662). By 
what rule was he bound to allude to it? Again: ‘‘ La con- 
firmation du concile de Nicée par le Pape est pass€e sous 
silence. . . . L’auteur rapporte les actes du Pape Sixte II] 
sans dire un mot de la confirmation du concile d’Ephese” 
(pp. 668, 665). It would have been a thankworthy service 
had the abbé pointed to the corner where we might haply 
find the pieces which it is insinuated that the author has sup- 
pressed. We speak of authentic pieces, of course; for it will 
uot do to refer us to the Concil. Roman. III., or the Gaudeo 

* repli orep. § 37. t+ Precipit, &c. Jaffé, p. 66 (498). 
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promptum attributed to St. Sylvester.* If the abbé insists 
that the letter to John of Antioch}? may be construed as a 
confirmation,; well and good; the letter has been enregis- 
tered in its proper place. 

In reference to a Roman synod held in 465, the critic 
complains of the author, ‘il donne le sujet des principaux 
canons de ce concile, mais il omet le principal” (p- 667). 
Now this comes of paying more attention to editors’ summa- 
ries and arrangements of sections than to the text itself.§ 
There are five sections numbered, and an enumeration is 
given as of five canons. But, in point of fact, there are only 
four: the first section is a short preamble, in which it is de- 
clared that no one can, without imperilling his soul, violate 
the Divine law or the apostolic see's decrees. The first canon 
really commences with what is printed as the second section : 
“ Cavendum ergo in primis est.”|| Our apology for entering 
into these minute details must be sought in the captiousness 
and triviality of the critic with whom we have to deal. 

‘** Croira-t-on,” exclaims he, ‘* que le fameux décret de St. 
Gelase sur les écritures canoniques et sur les apocryphes, 
lequel est un des documens les plus importants de l histoire, 
est annoncé par ces simples mots, ‘In synodo episcoporum 
70 edit decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis,’ et 
rien autre 2?” (p. 667). It is the designation which writers of 
the ninth century give to the decree: it is that which, the 
latter portion at least, bears in the Codex of Justellus.g 
What the critic has in view, however, and blends with the 
latter portion, is a Catalogue of Books of Canonical Scrip- 
ture, a document variously entitled, and ascribed to various 
authors.** We cannot find space to enter into the question : 
we must content ourselves with referring to Pagi, who, con- 
tending that the authorship of both portions—the biblical 





* * Commentitium et mendosissimum” (Coleti, ii. 80). 

+ Si ecclesiastici corporis (Coleti, iii. 1693). 

+ Quoted by Vincentius of Lerins: ‘* Quia fides una est que evidenter obti- 
nuit, dicenda credamus et tenenda dicamus. Nihil ultra liceat novitati, &c.’’ (Com- 
monitorium, 32). 

§ He taxes Jaffé with suppressing a passage in a letter of St. Hormisdas to 
the Emperor Justin, ‘* gui montre Vancien usage des empereurs d’annoncer leur 
élection au Pape par une légation solennelle.” (The letter was written A.p. 518.) 
The words of the Pope are, ‘‘ Debitas beato Petro apostolo imperii vestri primitias 
reddidistis’’ (Coleti, v. 606). Of the solemn embassy, or of the ancient custom, 
there is not a word in the letter. binius, in his note, however, says, ‘‘ Vides 


antiquitus observatum fuisse ut electi consecratio et confirmatio petatur.” It is 
unnecessary to remark, that on this the text is silent. 
| Harduin, ii. 800. §| Ibid, ii. 938. 


** «* Neque Catholici de hujus sanctionis auctore annoque quo ea emissa est 
inter se conveniunt, quod Mss. codices eam tribus diversis Pontificibus adscri- 
bant.’’ Pagi, ad ann. 494, tom. il. p. 444. 
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catalogue and the list of orthodox and heterodox writers—is 
rig tly assigned to St. Gelasius, names the whole piece by 
the simple designation which is so unsatisfactory to our 
critic. 

Were it not that the interests of historical truth and Ca- 
tholic evidence,—for which, it will be recollected, our author 
professed himself to have a zeal,—are seriously concerned in 
his wilfulness and inconstancy, we should be diverted by his 
alternations between credulity and scepticism. But the ex- 
hibition is really painful. 

“Au sujet du Pape Libére, il range parmi les apocryphes 
plusieurs lettres qui condamnent |’Arianisme et professent 
ouvertement la divinité du Verbe” (p. 665). 

Unquestionably Jafié has thrown into his appendix of 
‘*Spuria” two letters, purporting to be addressed, one to the 
Oriental Bishops, another to St. Athanasius, and which are 
of the tenor above described. In so doing he was warranted 
by the example of the learned Coutant, and the judgment of 
every subsequent Catholic critic. ‘The abbé has not dared 
to assert the genuineness of these pieces, but lays stress upon 
the sound doctrine which they contain. An unwary reader 
will hence infer that a wrong has been done to Catholic truth 
by the suppression of these pieces; but he must be told, and 
the abbé himself would do well to remember, that a treatise 
may be unexceptionable in its contents, sound in doctrine, 
eloquent in style, and after all be proved to be a forgery ; 
that, on the other hand, a writing may be feeble, incorrect, 
unworthy of the character or position of the writer whose 
name it bears, and nevertheless be indisputably the genuine 
ollspring of his pen. We may wish that the decretals ascribed 
to the early Popes were genuine; we may wish that certain 
letters ascribed to V igilius* were otherwise; but neither 

* The critic is very angry with the author for lingering on the **‘ faits scanda- 
leux’’ of this pontificate. He insinuates, in his usual way, that certain documents 
are not authentic. Surely it were wiser to yield to evidence, and allow Vigilius’ 
conduct to have been indefensible. (See Pagi, ad ann. 558, Critica, ii. 562.) 
Whilst.we are upon Vigilius, let us quote a portion of his letter to Auxanius of 
Arles, who had applied to him for the pallium: “ Libenti hoc animo etiam in 
presenti facere sine dilatione potuimus, nisi cum Christiani Domini fill nostri 
imperatoris hoc, sicut ratio postulat voluissemus perfici notitia, Deo auctore ; ut 
et vobis gratior prestitorum causa reddatur, dum que postulatis cum consensu 
Christianissimi principis referentur, et nos honorem fidei ejus servasse cum com- 
petenti reverentia judicemur’”’ (Coleti, v. 1300). The letter is summed up by the 
author as follows: ‘* Usum pallii et cetera que petierit se potestatc: ab imperatore 
facta libenter concessurum scribit’’ (p.77). In opposition to which the abbé 


maintains, ** Vigile ne parle nud/ement de permission imperiale : il dit seulement 
qu’il n’a pas voulu env oyer le pallium sans avertir lempereur.’’ To us it appears 


that both the author and his critic are at fault. The one represents the Pope as 


expressing too much dependence ; the other explains away all the courtliness of 
phrase, 
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our wishes nor the contents of these compositions can alter 
the facts of the case. 

There are two letters in St. Cyprian’s works purporting 
to be addressed, the one by that Father to Pompeius, an Afri- 
can, and the other to him by Firmilian, a Cappadocian Bishop. 
The letters exhibit the substance and some portion of the 
very words of a letter of St. Stephen, which is no longer ex- 
tant, on the subject of the baptism of heretics. Conformably 
to his plan, Jaffé enregisters these letters as vouchers and 
exponents of the lost letter of St. Stephen. What has our 
critic to say on these letters? “ Pagi eile ces lettres de 
St. Cyprien comme apocryphes.” “As usual, no reference ; 
and we must therefore beg our readers to accept our assur- 
ance that Pagi in his great work, which we have so often 
appealed to,* bases his full and interesting narrative of the 
controversy between St. Stephen and St. Cyprian on these 
very letters which our critic reports him to have considered 
as apocryphal. We will merely add the testimony of St. Je- 
rome to the authenticity of these letters.- ‘* Legat,” says that 
Father, “ beati Cypriani epistolas, in quibus Stephanum Ko- 
mane urbis Episcopum et inveterate consuetudinis lacerat 
errorem.’’t 

The mention of St. Jerome reminds us of his friend, 
patron, and correspondent, St. Damasus. Jaffé has referred 
to two letters of the pontiff to the learned biblical scholar,— 
one requesting an interpretation of the Hosanna, the. other 
proposing five biblical questions for elucidation. The letters 
are pleasing samples of correspondence, the latter especially ; 
they stand as the 19th and 35th in Vallarsi’s Collection of St. 
Jerome’s Epistles, and each is followed by a prolix reply from 
the learned father. We should have thought here was proof 
enough of authenticity. What says our critic? “ La lettre 
de St. Jérome sur l’Osanna et la suivante sont regardées par 
les auteurs comme apocryphes.” 

“Les auteurs:” pray who may they be? Labbe has de- 
scribed these letters as “ sincerze omnisque suspicions fuco 
carentes,” and says that it will be a refreshment to the reader 
to peruse them after getting over the two apocryphal ones,— 
a pretended correspondence between Aurelius of Carthage 


* Anton. Pagi, ad ann, 256, i. 262 et seq.; Franc. Pagi, Breviar. i. 50, 51. 
Antv. 1717. + Dial. cont. Lucif. c. xxviii. 

t We do not wish to keep out of sight that the authenticity of both, and 
especially of the fatter, of these remarkable epistles has been again and again 
called into question. ‘lhe broaching and abetting of such a paradox (which has 
been utterly exploded) cannot excuse the abbé’s charging Pagi with asserting it. 
Without entering further into the question, we refer the “reader to Dr Dillinger’ s 
Church History, § $ 29, p. 308, ed. 1838, 
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and St. Damasus,—which have just preceded them in his col- 
lection, where four letters are grouped together, two of them 
spurious, two genuine ; aud it is just possible that the abbé 
misread the observation of the Jesuit editor, and forgot to 
read the letters of the Pope or to examine any edition ‘of St. 
Jerome’s works. Had he done so, he might have spared his 
readers this énutilité. 

[lere is another: 

‘Lauteur met hardiment au rang des apocryphes la lettre par 
laquelle St. Innocent excommunie les persécuteurs de St. Jean 
Chrysostome, c’est-a-dire lempereur et limpératrice. Pourtant 
Nicephore, Calixte et Gennadius (!) rapportent cette piece. Ba- 
ronius la cite comme trés authentique. Les éditeurs des Conciles 
n’élevent pas de suspicion. Coutant, qui croit apocryphe Ja reponse 
d’ Arcade, ne fait point d’objection au décret pontifical d’excommuni- 
cation. Dans quel but veut-on nier qu'un Pape du 5™ siecle ait 
excommunié l’empereur ?” (p. 663.) 

Dans quel but, we ask in turn, is an exploded fiction 
trumped up with sophistic misrepresentation ? Can it support 
the honour of the Holy See, can it advance the interests 
of the Church of God, to produce as a fact unquestionable 
and authenticated an exercise of authority which, however 
just and well merited, certainly did not take place ¢ /lonoris 
causa We say nothing of the venerable Baronius; he has 
his excuse, if indeed he need it. But our French critic can 
claim no such indulgence. He quotes certain Greek writers, 
of whom it is plain he knows not much; for he makes three 
out of two. If he be in want of a third, we will make him a 
present of one in the person of a certain George of Alexan- 
dria, who appears to have been the first to mention this pre- 
cious epistle, some centuries after date, and who was copied 
by Nicephorus Calixti at a still later period. ‘The editors of 
the Councils—Coleti, for instance*—point to the fact, which 
is well ascertained, that the ‘* woman” whom the Pope is re- 
presented as fulminating with his sentence had been already 
dead for three years.+ ‘Coutant has relegated this pretended 
sentence to its proper place, the appendix to his collection ; 
Jaflé has done the same.t How could he do otherwise ? 
* acti falsitatem nemo jam ervditus non agnoscit, quum In- 
nocentil I. literas quibus excommunicationis superstructum 
figmentum est, supposititias esse constat.”§ If the abbé be 


* ili. 67. Tt Eudoxia died in 404; St. Chrysostom in 407. 

~ The way in which the two writers deal with the piece is the same; but the 
abbe uses One as a make- weight, and taxes the other with hardihood. 

§ Natalis Alexander, sec. iv. cap. ii. art. i. Schol. Seealso Ceillier, x. 142; 
Pagi, ii. 77; and Francis Pagi, Breviar. i. 137. 
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determined to stand aloof from the erudite, and to abide 
with the seri studiorum, we must not quarrel with his choice 
of associates; but we must regret that the custody of such 
important questions, and the championship of such important 
interests, are confided to such hands. 

One other point there is, which we will remit to our read- 
ers to determine how much censure should be laid upon the 
author, and how much his French critic deserves. It appears 
to us that in the instances we are going to produce they are 
both to blame; but for a totally different reason. Under 
date of the year 409, Jaffé gives the following entry (p. 24): 


‘ Alarico rege in obsidione urbis perseverante, Innocentius clam 
concedit ut ethnico ritu sacrificetur: sic Zosimus quidem, lib. v. c¢. 
xli., tradit. Sacrificiorum illorum mentio fit etiam apud Sozome- 
num in Hist. Eecles., lib. ix. cap. vi.” 


The fact that pagan sacrifices were offered at the insti- 
gation of the pagan members of the senate, and upon delu- 
sive hopes raised by soothsayers called in for counsel by the 
prefect of the city, may be well admitted on Sozomen’s au- 
thority. But for the Pope’s complicity or connivance,—a 
thing in itself so unlikely (to take the lowest ground),—we 
have barely the assertion of a hostile and malevolent writer.* 
Neither the admitted fact, however, nor the improbable and 
unsupported accusation, have any place in a calendar of pon- 
tifical letters ; and the author has laid himself open to reproof 
for introducing irrelevaut matter, and causeless reference to 
a scandalous tale. 

But it is time to turn to the abbé : 


“Cette fable repose sur l’affirmation de Zosime Novatien irrité 
contre St. Innocent, qui chassa de Rome les gens de sa secte. II 
suflisait d’ouvrir Baronius pour se convaincre de la calomnie” 
(p. 668 

Now there can be little doubt that St. Innocent, who 
coerced the Novatians, and deprived them of several of their 
churches,} was not much in favour with them. But how came 
Zosimus to espouse their quarrel? Why, says the abbé, he 
was one of them: they were of ‘ his sect.” Indeed! We 
may account for this blunder by supposing that the abbé was 
thinking of the Church-historian Socrates, who was unques- 
tiona bly a Novatian, and as such unfriendly to St. Innocent ; 
but ‘he hadonly to open” Evagrius, another of the old Chur ch- 
historians, to find a vehement * invective” (a@métacts) of seve- 


* See Cardinal Orsi, Istoria Eccl. lib. xxiv. n, 38. 
+ Socrates, lib. vii. c, ix. 
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ral pages in extent ‘‘ against the detestable and impious hea- 
then” Zosimus.* 

We had reserved for our conclusion some remarks on the 
attitude of the ecclesiastical authority in relation to the im- 
perial power in the fifth and sixth centuries, and a discussion 
of some of the critic’s charges of partiality towards the tem- 
poral at the expense of the spiritual, and at the expense of 
historical truth ; but we must, for the present at least, hold 
in. Suffice it to have entered a protest against a disin- 
genuous sort of criticism which is unfortunately too much ia 
vogue, and a caveat against a class of writers of whom the 
one before us may be taken as a type,—confident, decisive, 
and exaggerative ; very sincere and zealous, but deficient in 
that love for the truth at all costs, and that spirit of forbear- 
ance and allowance, which discussion, and especially religious 
discussion, requires; too ready to discover and denounce 
heresy on every occasion, harshly vituperative of those who 
are not of their school, and exulting over them when they 
are under repression or disfavour. Assuredly, non ista est 
sapientia desursum descendens. 

In conclusion, we thank Herr Jaffé for the instruction he 
has afforded us by his useful book, and wish that it may find 
its place on the shelves of every public library. 








ITALIAN STATISTICS.+ 


Ir might be plausibly argued, that each nation is distinguished 
as much by its capacity as by its character: for the ce capacity 
is generally a corollary of the character; the character, by 
determining a man’s likes and dislikes, generally determines 
his powers also. We cannot do that for which we have no 
taste; we get sick and weary: on the other hand, the in- 
tensest application does not injure the health, provided the 
interest we take in our task is equally or proportionally in- 
tense. Whena national character is formed, the habits are 
fixed, the taste is decided, the interest goes in a certain line, 
the national capacity is forced in that direction; and the ca- 


* lib. iii. p. 41 (Reading, iii. 374). 
+ Loma e Londra confronti. Dal Sacerdote Giacomo Margotti, &c.—Rome 
and London compared. Vy the Rev. J. Margotti, D.D., Corresponding Member of 


the Accademia di Religione Cattolica in Rome, and Deputy in the Sardinian 
Parliament. 
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pacity for other lines of inquiry and knowledge becomes, if 
not effaced, much weakened and impaired. 

In the few cases to which our observation of the Italian 
people extends, we should say that they have in a much 
higher degree than we a eapacity for the abstract sciences ; 
they might be the greatest metaphysicians, theologians, logi- 
cians, and ontologists in the world. ‘They have great pro- 
fundity, largeness of view, and quickness of apprehension for 
the abstract investigations of the understanding. But these 
advantages are perhaps more than counterbalanced by a not- 
able incapacity for facts. ‘The ignorance of the commonest 
matters that we have ourselves seen in them is something 
astonishing. ‘Thus, a friend of ours, now a high dignitary in 
the Church, was explaining to a clergyman in Milan how he 
feared returning to England because he suffered so much 
when crossing the sea. ‘*O, but you can return to England 
without passing the sea.” ‘* No, how so ?—England is an 
island.” ‘*O yes, I know all that; but surely if you make 
a grand détour—by America, for instance—you can reach it 
without crossing the water.” ‘The most celebrated preacher 
in Rome in 1846 once informed us that Henry VIII. had six- 
teen wives, all of whom he beheaded ; also that a certain Irish 
regiment had been fifteen years in India without any of the 
soldiers having committed a mortal sin. In conversation with 
a very famous Italian on the subject of a book on the philo- 
sophy of history which he is writing, we found that he had 
made the most ludicrous blunders in English history; and a 
common friend thanked us, after the interview, for having 
enlightened the author on a few points which he had miscon- 
ceived. But it was of no use: when men have an inveterate 
habit of writing history, hke Hume, d priori ; of making facts 
to fit their theories, not their theories to fit their facts,—a 
drop or two more or less in their bucketfuls of mistakes 
will not do either much harm or much good; so we do not 
share the satisfaction of our friend at our having been instru- 
mental in wiping out a blot or two from the coming book. 

Perhaps of all the instances we have ever seen, or ever 
shall see, of this ignorance of reality, the book of Dr. Margotti 
is at once the most ridiculous and the most annoying. Most 
annoying, for we do not like to censure any one who defends 
the cause that we also defend ; we do not like to feel that we 
deserve the scoffs and laughter of our enemies; we do not 
like to be obliged to believe the 7%mes correspondent when 
he tells us that the clerical deputies at ‘Turin are the Sib- 
thorpes, the clowns, the Punch and Judy of the House ; still 
less do we like to be obliged to stuff our handkerchiefs into 
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our mouths to prevent ourselves joining in the irreverent 
chorus of unseemly levity. But what are we to do in the 
presence of that which is really ridiculous? Laughter will 
out, even though the thing we laugh at be a national misfor- 
tune ;—and we consider it a national misfortune when, In a 
political assembly, where there is no place for abstract theories 
or vague declamations,—where all discussions should turn on 
facts, on what is useful, just, necessary in particular circum- 
stances,—and where, therefore, the first thing needed is accu- 
racy and research, and common sense in treating of such cir- 
cumstances,—the interests of the Church should be intrusted 
toa person so little capable of appreciating either the reality, 
or the meaning, or the bearing, or the connection of facts, as 
Dr. Margotti, so far as we can judge of him from this book, 
appears to be ; ; to one who is so aimless in his assertions, so 
stupid in his quotations, as to give one the notion that he 
makes no account of things, and that, according to his theory, 
facts are useless lumber. Such a notion would, however, be 
unjust. The learned divine, Turin deputy, and journalist, 
tells us that his book is not one of theory, but of positive 
science, of facts and statistics. Italy, he says, is tempted to 
apostasy by pictures of the wealth and happiness of England, 
due, as the Italians are diligently told, to the Protestantism 
of our countrymen. In answer to this the author undertakes 
to show that London is not so wealthy or happy as is sup- 
posed—to prove by statistics that the population of Rome is 
really better off, more civilised, and more happy materially 
than that of London. With a view of amassing the materials 
of his argument, he paid our capital a visit in the spring of 
1857; where he made notes, asked questions, collected docu- 
ments, and got together a good lot of facts and figures, out of 
which he has made the present volume. Whether or not his 
collections resemble those of Count Smaltork, our readers 
will have the opportunity of judging for themselves. 

Our author starts somewhat like a rocket as yet undecided 
on its course. He wobbles, so to say, and deals in semi-con- 
tradictions and uncertainties. He is not sure that England 
owes her grandeur to her Protestantism—though he continu- 
ally allows himself to write on that supposition ; on the con- 
trary, he quotes (p. 25) M. Curci, who declares that our people 
in the lump are the poorest and most miserable in the world, 
and that their wretchedness comes precisely from the Refor- 
mation: yet he says (p. 22)—and we perfectly agree with 
him here—that the right answer of every good italian to the 
impertinent invitation of the philo- Briton ‘would be, ‘* Better 
is our misery, sanctified by the Catholic Church, than all the 
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treasures of the world enjoyed in the arms of falsehood ; 
apparently allowing the reality of the Italian misery, and the 
possession of the goods of the world by nations whose mate- 
rial happiness is ‘counterbalanced by their want of religion. 
This concession, we should have thought, ought to have pre- 
vented his writing the book; which, after all, however suc- 
cessful in treatment, can at best result only in contradicting the 
preliminary observations of the writer. Yet immediately after 
this he announces that he is about to prove that the Catholic 
Church is better than Protestantism both for the moral and 
material prosperity of a people. He undertakes to do this 
by a statistical contrast between Rome and London: but his 
method of comparison is eccentric; it is thus described in the 
opening of his third chapter: ‘‘ Since in the course of this 
book we have to consider in London the parts that are less 
good and honourable, while we have only to speak good of 
Rome, let us hasten to allow” that there is some good in 
London—all Catholic, however—and some evil in Rome. 

But before he enters on his “ facts and figures,” he devotes 
a chapter to the proof of the similarity between pagan Rome 
and protestant London ; of which we will quote some frag- 
ments, the style and reasoning of which will materially aid us 
in forming our opinions of the capacity of M. Margotti for 
books of ‘* positive” science. 

After owning that London is now, as Rome was of old, 
the biggest city in the world, our author tells us (p. 41), 


‘In London, as in ancient Rome, there is, according to Addison, 
a collection of various nations, each having its own customs, man- 
ners, and interests. The inhabitants of the city are many ways, 
both in manner of life and in speaking, different from the inhabi- 
tants of other parts ; and the people of St. James’s is quite different 
from that of Cheapside. In the same language are traces of Latin, 
Italian, Dutch, German, French,” &c. 


The analysis of this sentence gives curious results. First, 
we gather that Addison also is among the prophets, and that 
the scriptures of the Spectator are authorities for the history 
of modern London. Next, we learn the fact that the miscel- 
laneous character of our language has its root in the London 
slangs; that if it had not been for the literary eminence of 
our costermongers, smashers, kiddies, and cognate gentry, our 
language mayhap would have lacked its rich medley of Latin, 
Italian, Dutch, German, and French. But seriously, this 
sentence shows the hopelessness of getting any thing posi- 
tively scientific out of Dr. Margotti. He had a eeneral notion 
that the English was a mixed nation; he probably made a 
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title to that effect in his notebook, where he jotted down all 
that he imagined had any vetavenee to the fact, without any 

care to inquire into dates, to discriminate between cause and 
effect, accident and substance. So, with the most provoking 
coolness, he 


‘¢ Makes former times shake hands with later, 
And that which was betore come a’ter.”’ 


And, without the slightest suspicion of his foolishness, he 1s 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to solve all our difficulties; in 
whatever we can “ inquire for, for every why he has his where- 
fore.” But let us proceed with the learned doctor : 


“To the deities of pagan Rome London has dedicated some of 
her streets or squares. She shows you two Neptune Streets, four 
Minerva Terraces, two Apollo Buildings, one Diana Place, Hercules 
Street, and Hercules Passage ; besides some streets dedicated to 
Britannia, the mythological patroness of England, and half a dozen 
roads with the title of Caledonia, the i imaginary goddess of Scotland ; 
without speaking of the name of Albion, | rendered so popular, nor 
of Sun Street, Half-moon Street, or Star Alley !” 


Horrible paganism, certainly. If we retorted on the Italian 
cities, we should probably be told that there is reason for it 
there; for each pagan name, Minerva or Pantheon, records a 
victory of the Cross over a false god. So let us take any 
other Catholic capiti al, or town, and we will wager that who- 
ever is at the pains to observe the ‘‘ devotions” of the people 
will find many more ‘ dedications” to mythological person- 

ages than M. Margotti has collected in London. While it is 
aliowe d to Catholic Flanders to call one of its villages Old 
God,” from an oak, or stone, that was once worshipped there, 
we don’t see why it is pagan in us to call our streets by such 
names as the learned divine objects to. An Englishman might 
retort that at least we do not invoke these gods, nor swear by 
their names—that corpo di Bacco and per Giove are not 
phrases in every Englishman’s mouth. Not that we object 
to such redundancies of speech; we only beg that when it is 
permitted to Dr. Margotti to make an unwise objection, too 
much wisdom should not be required in our answer. But to 
proceed: 

‘Like pagan Roine, London makes into gods her citizens 
that succeed in any enterprise: thus she holds the Duke of 
Wellington and Nelson as divinities.” Then he goes on to 
enumerate the honours paid to the former; and quotes a sen- 
tence of a Roman biographer, who says that “ prodigality in 
recompense is the first sign of the fall of a people, and of the 
corruption of the government.” What would he say to the 
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Legion of Honour, then? Nelson, it appears, is apotheosed at 
Greenwich in a picture called ‘The Immortality of Nelson.” 
Again, “If in Rome there were Luculluses and Apiciuses, 
every body knows that comfort is half the life of a good 
Englishman, who cannot put you together three sentences 
without talking of comforts, great comfort, and comfortable.” 
We have, it appears, many pagan superstitions. ‘ As in ancient 
Rome you were told which foot you must put first, so the 
poet Gay wrote a poem called 7/rivia, or the art of walking 
in the streets of London.” ‘To a Roman it would probably 
be a vain superstition and empty formality to talk of an art 
of walking at all in his streets, where no care could save him 
from getting his shoes defiled and his mouth filled with dust 
of the most atrocious composition. But the next sentence 
beats all we have hitherto quoted; our readers will see that 
the simple Italian has confounded cricket with boxing- 
matches. ‘lo make his picture perfect, he had only to tell 
his readers that the day after Christmas is called in London 
bowing-day, from its being entirely devoted by the lower orders 
to this crucl and even murderous pastime : 


“Every body knows that the ancient pugilatori still exist in 
London under the name of boxers, who fight together to the death. 
Pierce Egan, in his Boviana, has placed side by side the rules of 
ancient and modern pugilism. ‘This custom of fighting, which I 
don’t know how to reconcile with universal fraternity, forms one of 
the exercises of studious youth; and the most celebrated colleges of 
London have prizes for the best pugilists, as well as for the best 
scholars. Every year, during the holidays, there are fights between 
the scholars of Eton and Harrow, and those of Eton and Westminster. 
They were prohibited in 1857 by the head-masters, whereupon the 
boys who had lett school carried on the tradition that was made im- 
possible to those still under the rod; the newspapers undertook the 
defence of the aggrieved pupils, and affirmed that during the vaca- 
tions they depended only on their parents, and that therefore the 
masters had no power either to forbid or allow their diversion. The 
British Review wrote thus on the subject: ‘ Another year the boys 
will certainly exercise themselves again in boxing and fighting ; and 
these exercises, so proper to the Anglo-Saxon race, will not fall into 
disuse.’ And the Zimes, invoking the memory of Wellington, pero- 
rated in favour of pugilism as an element of education, because, it 
said, ‘we shall not conquer India with an army of young pedants, or 
doctors grown pale over their books.’ ”’ 


In London it appears that we not only encourage young 
men to knock one another’s eyes out with their fists, but that 
we also allow the exaggerated power of the father over the 
son, and the husband over the wife, that was permitted by 
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the laws of pagan Rome. “ Well,” says Dr. Margotti, “in 
London fathers dispose so freely of their children, that ‘os 
make a merchandise of them, and sell them and plec dge them 
as is most convenient.” For this, we are sorry to see, he 
quotes the authority of a Frenchman, M. Léon Faucher, 
whose Etudes sur ? Angleterre enjoy considerable estimation 
in France. M. Margotti proceeds: ‘ And not only do fathers 
seli their own sons, but husbands thrash their wives terribly, 
and either put them up to auction by lottery, or set them 
aside, or sell them for next to nothing, of which we have quite 
recent instances.” ‘Then we have a translation of our pagan 
hymn, *‘ Rule, Britannia ;” and the chapter concludes with a 
wonderful piece of oratory to warn London that she may 
expect the fate of Babylon, whose hanging-gardens were far 
finer than those of ‘* Surrey,” or the ** Zoological ;”’ whose 
squares were decorated with palm-trees, and not planes ; ; whose 
canals were furrowed by a thousand barques, not barges ; 
whither from all quarters there congregated numberless cara- 
vans; while from the towers astronomers observed the heavens, 
and dense clouds of incense perfumed the air. ‘f And now— 
bats and scorpions and every filthy kind of insect make their 
nests there in peace; in some cell of the palace of the Ar- 
baceses the jackal tears the carcass of the horse that has died 
of starvation in the desert; and the lion stands secure and 
tranquil, as in his own realm, in the place where Semiramis 
and Sardanapalus accumulated riches and luxury.” Arbaces, 
Semiramis, and Sardanapalus the three architectural repre- 
sentatives of Babylon! We would advise the Emperor of the 
French to look out that his doings in the building line are 
not chronicled by M. Margotti; or posterity may learn with 
surprise that Prester John of Tartary and Queen Elizabeth 
of England were sharers with him in his work of the re- 
edification of Paris. M. Margotti’s friends will tell us that 
this passage is a mere piece of oratory. ‘True; but we submit 
that, with a litthke management, a man may contrive that at 
the bottom even of his oratory there may be some sediment 
of historical accuracy and unquestionable fact. 

As we progress in the pagination, Dr. Margotti progresses 
in absurdity. Our readers will agree with us that the follow- 
ing is the most delicious of all our author’s blunders: 


“At the death of Elizabeth, writes Lord John Russell, Eng- 
land ran great danger of losing her own constitution ; for the revived 
paganism had introduced a new system of policy, and classical studies 
had prepared the higher classes for new methods of administration. 
In fact, the pagan jurists of England give this idea of the royal 
power. Blackstone allows impeccahility to the king,—the king can 
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do no wrong. According to him the law attributes absolute perfection 
to the king in his political capacity. He is not only unable to do 
wrong, but even to think wrong; he can do nothing unworthy of 
him, for he has neither defect nor weakness. In justice the king 1s 
never bound to any thing. The jurists call him the Vicar of God on 
earth. Bacon calls him Deaster quidam, a kind of little god. And 
Pope addresses the queen, Thee, goddess, thee whom Britain's isle 
adores. And on this subject Dr. Newman observes, that the queen 
of England is still seen represented on the money as the goddess of 
the sea, with the trident in her hand. Every body knows how these 
doctrines favour despotism ; and, in fact, the first Protestant king of 
England was the greatest and worst tyrant in the world,” 


Sly Dr. Margotti! you did not mean to tell us whence 
you got your knowledge of Blackstone and Bacon and Pope, 
though you have betray ed yourself by your introduction of 
Dr. Newman as your voucher for the last and most apocryphal 
of your facts. This is the unkindest cut of all. To drag 
Dr. Newman’s name through all this chaff, and to make him 
as ridiculous to the knowing Italian and Frenchman as you 
make yourself to the Englishman! We must try and set 
matters a little to rights, and not allow so great a damage 
to exist longer than we can help. ‘To use Dr. Margotti's 
favourite phrase, ‘‘ every body vanne Dr. Newman’s exquisite 
parody of Exeter-Hall eloquence in his lectures on ‘ the Pre- 
sent Position of Catholics in England.” He is showing that, 
as an evangelical ignoramus who just dips into our books of 
morals and theology may cull sentences, which, misunderstood, 
inisinterpreted, unexplained by the context, separated from 
the general and traditional sense of the Catholic schools, may 
easily bear a most sinister meaning; so also a Russian un- 
favourable to the English constitution might make a most 
effective speech to a Moscow mob about the blasphemies and 
immoralities of our statutes and law-books. ‘Then he pro- 
ceeds to put into the mouth of his Cossack Cumming a speech 
containing just the quotations from Blackstone and Bacon 
and Pope with which Margotti makes free; and mounting in 
his feigned person to the sublime of the ridiculous, he at last 
makes the assertion about Queen Victoria being the goddess 
of the sea on our shillings, which the senator of Turin quotes 
with such charming simplicity. What a pity that the cor- 
responding member of the Catholic academy had not wit to 
see the point of the joke, and to profit by the lesson that was 
offered him, instead of making himself at once an instance in 
point, and allowing himself to be used like a helot, who 
was made drunk in order to show the young & Spartans how 
foolish a man is in that reprehensible condition! We are 
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afraid that Margotti is a man entirely without the sense of 
the ridiculous. His ** facts and figures” seem derived from 
Punch, or novels, or from such sourees as his ** most learned 
and good friend Sir Oscar Oliphant,’ ‘*—verbum sapientibus. 
lie takes oratorical exaggerations for statistical statements, 
joc ular absurdities for grave truths, and often quotes an author 
in proof of that which ‘the author pointedly denies. ‘Thus, 1 
the very next page to that whence we have taken the io 
galimatias, he quotes Byron to prove that the English people 
is sll Catholic in its observance of Sunday: 
* The seventh day this, the jubilee of man. 
London, right well thou know’st the day of prayer: 


Then thy spruce citizen, washed artisan, 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air.” 


Byron, of course, intended to say, that instead of praying, 

the citizens celebrated the day by excursions into the coun- 
try. Margotti, partly perhaps from a defective knowledge of 
our language, but chiefly, we think, from an utter inability 
to discriminate between fun and earnest, seems to think that 
to * gulp our weekly air” is synonymous with ‘saying our 
prayers.” But whatever Byron’s evidence may be worth, 
our sabbatarianism is one of the few things for which Mar- 
gotti admires the Inglish; others are, our respect for esta- 
blished customs, and our docility and obedience to the laws: 


‘The English are distinguished by a great love for the antique. 
They still venerate powdered wigs and three-cornered cocked-hats. 
They will have nothing to do with decimal systems, but go on with 
their gallons, and their pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘They wont 
admit the Jews to Parliament” (which they have done) ‘ because 
it would be against ancient customs. They respect the clerical 
courts” (which they have just abolished), ‘and the like. So that 
in the country of innovators innovations are hated !” 


We are much bepraised also for our hatred to Casarism, 
to the God-state, to bureaucracy, and to despotism; but we 
are warned that we are tending that way: 

“ Carlyle, a contemporary writer of much reputation, openly 
manifests a predilection for a despotic government ; and the Radical 
papers, the Daily News and the /.xcaminer, recommend an enlight- 
ened despotism as the fittest system for England.” 


Carlyle and the editors of the papers in question have, we 
fear, been treated in the same way as Newman and Byron, -— 
their irony taken for gravity, and their jest for earnest. But 


* See p. 167. 
T He translates it, respirano lieti la loro aura settimanale. 
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here Dr. Margotti might have escaped personal censure, if he 
had told us that he knew nothing of Carlyle, but bad only 
borrowed his view of that writer ) an antes to whom he 
refers clsewhere with much compassion—the Count de Mont- 
alembert, in his Avenir de U Angleterre. He concludes his 
praise of nglish governability with this sentence : 


** Servants understand that in this world there must be persons 


who command and persons who obey, and they serve. Tradesmen 
trade, miners dig, every one attends to his own business as an in- 
evitable necessity ; and it is impossible to say how much this way 
of going on serves to lighten the evils, and to make the ruler’s task 
easy. QO, if there were in Rome a little of this good disposition ! 
If Catholicity were allowed to have a free and tull influence on 
social life, how much better things would go, and to how much 
greater advantage to the people !” 


After this, wherein an enemy might say that he gives up 
his whole position, we come to the body of the book, consist- 
ine of statistics and observations which we have not time to 
read, but which we have been told are not quite so absurd as 
the opening chapters. Several remarks which we have hit 
upon in turning the pages are characterised by sound sense 
and considerable power of philosophising. Give our author 
a thesis which he can treat @ priori, and he will astonish you; 
he will say beautiful things on philosophy, religion, liberty, 
the sublime, and so forth. It is only when he comes to facts 
that he is so foolish. As a further specimen of this, let us 
give the summary of his seventeenth chapter. It is a contrast 
of the Vatican Library with that of the British Museum. Its 
headings are: 

* Solicitude of the first Popes to collect books—The Pope’s 
library, and its adventures—W hat the last Popes have done for the 
Vatican—Gifts of Pio [IX.—The Vatican is the oldest library of 
Europe—Hatred of Anglicanism agains Sack of monastic 
libraries—One public library in Loudon, eleven in Rome—The 
capital of Catholicism is the archive of the universe—The recent 
improvements at the British Museum under the directions of an 
Italian—Rules.”’ 





Now if M. Margotti means to contrast London with Rome, 
or with Paris, on this head, any man who has attempted to 
study at the various places must at once recognise our supe- 
riority. De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. The Vatican Library, so far as its Mss. are concerned, 
might almost as well be non-existent for the student, whe 
has often to spend half a year in Rome before he can get 
permission to enter it. So with the archives. ‘The archivist 
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‘Theiner may have golden apples to keep, but he is a dragon 
to keep thein. We could mention a famous French writer, 
sent with a commission of his government to search for some 
documents, who was kept ten months without being allowed 
io look at any thing, and at last sent away empty. Of course 
there was no round refusal; excuses, finesse, promises to look 
and to send the results of the search to France, were to be 
had in abundance, but no * right of search.” In Paris, the 
entrance of the libraries is free to all the world, but they are 
only open from ten A.M. to three p.M.; there is vacation for 
several months in the year; the catalogues cannot be con- 
sulted; and in the great library of all we : have ourselves more 
than once asked for books of common occur rence,* which we 
have been told were not there. ‘The service of the reading- 
room of the printed books in the Imperial Library is simply 
disgraceful. Ten years ago, we remember, there was an offi- 
cial who knew the whole “library by heart, and told you ina 
moment whether any book was there or not, in what shelf it 
might be found, and so on. He spoiled his coadjutors; no 
catalogues were made, every one trusted to him; and when 
he died, nobody. knew any thing about the matter, and 
readers are now put off with the most impudently menda- 
cious assertions. We believe that the Emperor has nomi- 
nated a commission to remedy these defects. In the Mss. 
department there is every civility; but the catalogues are 
wretchedly defective, and there are said to be heaps of trea- 
sures which are as yet unarranged. While the state archives 
are almost as difficult of access as they are in Rome, Munich, 
and, indeed, every where except in London. 

In London, the admission to the Museum is by tickets, 
easily to be obtained by any educated person. ‘The reading- 
room is open, not three days, as Margotti says, but six days 
in the week, all the weeks in the year except two; it is open 
from nine to six in summer, and from nine to four i in winter. 
It consists, not of 200,000 volumes of printed books and 
20,000 Mss., which Margotti allows it, after Albert Monte- 
mont,—a strange authority to choose, when he had the Mu- 
seum Guide under his nose, which would have told him quite 
a different story; for in 1853 there were 510,000 volumes of 
printed books, and the authorities intended to buy 40,000 
volumes last year. A similar ignorance is shown in the con- 
trast of the eleven free libraries of Rome with the one of 
London. M. Margotti did not know that the archives of the 
[english Government are perhaps the fullest that exist, and 


* For instance, Ph. Allegambe, De Mortibus Illust. 
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that they are thrown open with the greatest liberality to every 
serious reader or writer. They comprise the State-Paper 
Office, the new Record Office in Chancery Lane, Rolls House, 
the Chapter-House at Westminster, the Kecord Office at Carl- 
ton Ride, and the Privy-Council journals, ‘The library at 
Lambeth Palace may also be considered a public one, as ad- 
mission to its treasures is, we believe, never refused. ‘There 
may be others, for all that we know; but we are only speak- 
ing from our personal experience. We should also be the 
last to conceal the immense improvements that M. Panizzi 
has introduced in the interest of readers at the British Mu- 
seum; but to found an argument on this case, is to provoke 
from one’s enemies the obvious retort, that if the English au- 
thorities have chosen an Italian to carry out their plans of 
publicity and utility in their great library, the Roman au- 
thorities have also chosen a stranger, a German, more effec- 
tually to carry out their plans of dilatoriness, difficulty, and 
vexatious delay in their archives. Of course it may be a 
very doubtful question, how far the state-archives at Rome 
could be made public; even the English Government exer- 
cises much reserve with regard to state-papers not yet a cen- 
tury old; this reserve extends much farther back in the case 
of foreign correspondence which might be of a nature to stir 
up international iil-feeling. We are not noticing the present 
contrast in order to throw blame on the authorities at the 
Vatican, but only to show how ill-judged is Dr. Margotti’s 
selection of details, and how his instances, properly repre- 
sented, in reality often turn against himself. We know also 
that there is a party at Rome, in which some cardinals are to 
be found, that wishes for the unrestricted publication of all 
the documents. We do not pretend to pronounce on the dif- 
ficulties in the way of this consummation; we only say that, 
till literary men find as great facilities at Rome as at London, 
it is very foolish of Dr. Margotti to insist upon a contrast of 
the literary institutions of the two cities. 

But we have no intention of following our author through 
his six hundred pages of real or supposed facts. Arguing as 
he owns he does, of course it is not difficult to prove any 
thing that he wishes to prove. Instead of pointing out his 
mistakes, we would rather say a few words on a style of lite- 
rature that is getting very popular on the Continent. It has 
some claims to be called positive, though it has no title to 
the name of philosophy, and certainly does not appertain to 
the school of Comte. It is morally positive, and deals much 
more in unfounded statements and startling denunciations 
than in reason. Nothing can be said for the side opposed to 
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it; its enemies are enemies of the human race. ‘Truth, as 
man accepts it, cannot be divided; one party must be all 
wrong, the other all right. Because the Catholic dogma is 
all infallibly true, the refore we must bow to the political and 
philosophical decisions of the majority of Catholics ; we must 
let the zealots—the movement party—say what they like, we 
must hold our peace, give no scandal by contradicting thew, 
but feign assent to them even when we cannot fecl it. Such 
seems to be the dictation to which the ‘Traditionalists and the 
school of the Univers in France, under the guidance of F. 
Ventura and Louis Vicullot, wish to subject the party repre- 
sented by the ¢ ‘orrespondant. And Dr. Margotti is a leader 
of the same kidney: not equal to either of the talented 
persons just named, but one of the same school ; as positive, 
as forcible, and as wrong-headed. His book is already under 
the translators’ hands ; who, we understand, are in such haste, 
that they have begun it, like a tunnel, at both ends, It is to be 
published by Casterman in Belgium and France; and doubt- 
less will at once receive a magnificent eulogium from the 
chiefs of the party in question,—a eulogium which they will 
still make, after we have proved that it cannot be honestly 
or wisely given. And the book will be eagerly devoured by 
zealots, by dévots aud dévotes, ard by some pious French co- 
lonels, who will find in it one argument the more why Iing- 
land should be humbled. Meanwhile well-read men will 
laugh, and add one more item to the heap of what they call, 
With some reason, clerical folhes. 

Most Christian apologists in France, and some in Italy, are 
eaten up with one idea that seems to us both false and fatal. 
The Catholic Church must be the institution most conducive 
to material prosperity. Catholic nations must be, if not the 
richest and most powerful, at least the most civilised, the 
most moral, and the happiest. Civilisation, morality, happi- 
ness, in Protestant lands, mast be a sham, or else Catholicity 
is a mistake. [very thing good, in every order, must come 
from the grace of God; but the Church is the ania organ of 
this grace ; whatever grace is given outside her is accide ‘ntal, 
and therefore not to be counted. Hence the Church is the 
sole instrument of every good that can be counted upon ; 
whatever therefore she has no share in must be pronounced 
evil as a system; what goodness it has is accidental, unless 
it can be shown to be drawn from Catholic sources: thus all 
that is good in the English constitution, or in English civili- 
sation, is the product of our Catholic tradition ; all that is evil 
comes from the Reformation. ‘This is so certain, that it is 
rash, impertinent, suspicious, next door to heresy, to deny it. 
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You are a blockhead if you can’t see it; you are a socialist, 
a red republican, an atheist, if you won't. The nature of 
man is not suflicient even for domestic, social, and political 
comfort ; by himself he cannot live decently even for a natu- 
ral, nay not for an animal end; without the grace of Christi- 
anity he cannot be respectable as a son, husband, { father, or 
citizen—he cannot be a brave soldier, or an honest trades- 
man, or an honourable gentleman, or a sturdy labourer. Man 
cannot live the life even of a tolerable animal unless he is 
also a Christian. ‘They never think whether they can prove 
their thesis or not; they only fear that if they can’t, it is all 
up with them; so they must, they will prove it,—sie volo, 
sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas. 

lor ourselves, we are more and more convinced that the 
protest against this school is becoming day by day more ne- 
cessary. It is a school which pretends to occupy the whole 
front of the religious battle in France ; and the impudence, 
vanity, conceit, and inaccuracies of its leaders leave it open 
to tremendous blows, which are hailed by the irreligious 
party as so many w ounds to religion, and which sensible men 
feel so difficult to answer because they know them to be 
partially deserved. 

But, however this may be, we cannot conclude without 
expressing our sympathy with those who, like Dr. Margotti, 
are fighting the battle of religion in Piedmont: our anger at 
their mistakes is in proportion to our anxiety for their suc- 
cess; the wounds they receive pain us; whatever they suffer, 
we suffer with them. If they ever see our criticism, let 
them receive it as the warning of a brother. We have more 
experience of the battle with Protestantism than they have ; 
we know our enemy ; and though we know it to be the most 
deceitful politician, the most artful and adroit trickster, the 
most monstrous liar in the universe, we know also that its 
familiarity with these virtues gives it a sharp eye to detect 
them in others; and that no falsehood, no inaccurate repre- 
sentationus, no weak. inconclusive, or sophistical arguments, 
are of use against it; they will be turned against ourselves ; 
we are only priming the petard with which we shall be hoisted. 
With regard to God, it always holds good—but here it is 
good with regard to men also, that the cause of truth is not 
served by our lies, no, nor yet by our weak, ill-considered, 
though well-meant, attempts to defend her. 

Neither can we deny that much may be said in extenua- 
tion of Dr. Margotti’s mistakes. In a sudden danger men 
catch up the nearest means of escape, without much i inquiry 
into the naturé of these means. When the treachery of your 
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pretended friends has plunged you, thinking of any thing but 
such a danger, into the thick of a battle, you do not stay to 
prove your arms, but fight with whatever comes to hand. 
Now, it is just the pretended admirers of England in Pied- 
mont that have brought Dr. Margotti to this pass; with the 
name of liberty on their lips, with a feigned respect for the 
opinion of the majority, they are determined to make their 
own ideas prevail in spite of the majority opposed to them, 
and to leave no liberty to contrary sentiments. There are 
periods when this can be done. William Cecil and Queen 
Elizabeth proved its possibility. With two-thirds of the 
people of England against them, they found means so to play 
off counties ag: ainst boroughs, and to intimidate or cajole 
their opponents, that they crushed the religion of the national 
majority by a parliamentary majority of three voices, and 
England was astonished at finding herself Protestant. ‘The 
finesse, the acuteness, the consummate wickedness of these 
doings, furnish a lesson which the parliamentarians of Pied- 
mont have well learned. They are better at these weapons 
than Dr. Margotti. Lying is not his line; the education of 
a priest and a doctor of theology i is not one ‘to teach him how 
to do it with effect. Accordingly his misrepresentations are 
gross, open, palpable, clownish, unartistic, objectless, useless. 
For the rest, we beg him to leave these weapons to those 
whose calling it is to use them,—the ministers of irreligion 
and immorality. 
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Marie Stuart et Catherine de Médicis. Par A. Chéruel. (Hachette 
et Cie., 1858.) A book containing some new tacts and many old false- 
hoods. The author had the good luck to discover, in a country-house in 
Normandy, a number of letters of French ambassadors at the court of 
Elizabeth, of the years 1575 to 1586. The majority are from Castelnau 
(Mauvissiére), of whose correspondence during his first embassy we gave 
a specimen in our last Number. They are interesting chiefly for the light 
they throw on the policy of France in the drama which terminated in 
the death of Queen Mary. M. Chéruel, however, who shows no parti- 
cular vocation or competency tor the task of judging her eondnet, has 
appended so much of his own matter as was wanted to make upa eoodly 
volume. As the letters he has published are really valuable, we can 
only regret that he should have thought fit to add any thing of his own. 
In order to show what his opinions are worth, we need only say that tie 
calls Mignet ‘the most conscientious” of Mary’s biographers (p. 49), 
‘* whose learning and impartiality it is impossible to question”’ Ps 46). 
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It was the fate of Mary Stuart to be the victim ofa party who have 
always been the foulest calumniators that ever agreed in a lie. The 
writers by whom their accusations have been repelled, extended to her 
character the interest which her fate excites. But the day is past when 
a writer who accepted the judgment of her enemies, or the enthusiasm 
of some of her admirers, could lay claim to the title of an historian. In 
the middle ages historians, as well as naturalists, kept their eye upon 
the action of God in the world, and discerned in all things the inanites- 
tation of His power. Their attention was not distracted by the multi- 
tude of details. Then came the time of minute research, in which the 
study of details concealed the unity of idea, and the action of Providence 
was lost sight of. This was a subordinate view both of nature and his- 
tory: in the one it led to materialism ; in the other to the disappearance 
of the design and action of God behind the conflict of human will. It 
gave a prominence to individuals, by which the unity of the subject was 
destroyed. The explanation of human intentions and character became 
the key to all history, all disputes turned upon the merits of individuals, 
and there was an endless field for the exercise of partisan ingenuity. 
But now men have learnt that there is a greater drama enacting than 
that which is presented by the fate of the individual actors. Ina play, 
ora novel, the general public are content with details: they tremble 
with P¢ irtridge at the ghost, and remember of Falstaff only his paunch 
and his jokes; few are able to distinguish the idea which it is the design 
of the author to bring out in his whole work. So in history it is charac- 
teristic of a popular and superticial view to discuss the lives and fortunes 
of particular persons, and to overlook the great stream of universal his- 
tory. There are so many trees, says a German proverb, that one can- 
not see the wood. Partiality in judging great historical characters, and 
anxiety to identify principles and persous, implies a very impertect idea 
of history, and, among Catholics, a very imperfect trust in religion: it 
shows that they cannot distinguish that which is essential from that 
which is accidental,—the ereatness ot God from the weakness of man. 
It can rarely happen that a principle must stand or fall with the repu- 
tation of an individual ; and, in the case of Catholics, the cause is always 
immeasurably above the champion,—we judge men by their fidelity to 
the cause, not the cause by the virtues of its defenders. No Catholic is 
as good as his religion, It is the only case in which there is not the 
slightest inducement to represent friends and enemies otherwise than as 
they are. Hence pertect impartiality is possible only among Catholics ; 
but among Catholics it is also imperative. Because St. Thomas died a 
martyr, we are not tempted to deny that he wavered at Clarendon; nor 
because St. Augustine was the greatest doctor of the West, need we con- 
ceal the fact that he was also the father of Jansenism. 

So it is with Queen Mary. Almost every action of her reign proved 
her unworthiness to be the protector of the great cause with which her 
fate was identified, She owed that position to her birth only; not to 
her fitness for it. Her whole character betrayed the influence of that 
state of European society which was the chief secondary cause of the 
progress of the Reformation. For nearly half a century before that 
event the condition of religion, even in Italy, was deplorable. Men 
like St. Francis of Paul and. Savonarola shone like meteors in the 
midst of an all but universal depravity. The Catholic reformation 
began at the head before it reached the members. Most providentially 
Luther, and not Calvin, was the leader of the Prote-taut movement 
when Leo X. presided over the church. The Lutheran Retormation was 
tollowed by a visible deterioration of morals; when, a generation later, 
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Calvin appeared at the head of a reformed party, conspicuous for stern- 
ness, consistency, and moral power, he encountered at the head of the 
Church a spirit very different trom that of Leo, and there was never 
even an apparent moral superiorivy on the part of the reformers over the 
rulers of the Chureh, In France the temper of the Medicean age sur- 

vived by fifty years its disappearance from the court of Rome, When 
Mary lived and reigned in Paris, the Council of Trent, the Jesuits, and 
the religious wars, had not vet infused the spirit of the Catholic revival 
into the court and nation. It was the charaeter of the place where she 
had been educated,—not, indeed, in its worst form, but with all its levity, 
thoughtlessness, and sensuality ,—that she carried with her to Scotland, to 
encounter the most powerful, devoted, and consistent fanatic that Cal- 
vinism ever inspired, In the fatal conflict that ensued between Protes- 
tantism, in its most formidable champion, and the feeblest defender of 
the Chure ‘h, we cannot always bestow our respect and sympathy on the 
side which has our wishes. It is only the expiation of her last years, 
her captivity and death, that invest Mary Stuart with the interest which 
attaches to her name, We may apply to her an admirable saying of 
Burke, when reproached by a evuical friend with his eulogy on Marie 
Antoinette (Works, vol. i. p. 573, ed, 1852): ‘1 really am pertectly 
astonished how you eae dream, with my paper in your hand, that f 
found no other cause than the beauty of the Queen of France (now, I 
suppose, pretty much faded) tor disapproving the conduct which has been 
held towards her, and for expressing my own particular feelings. I am 
not to order the natural sympathies of my own heart, and “ot every 
honest breast, to wait until all the jokes of all the anecdotes of the 
cotfee-houses of Paris, and of the dissenting meeting-houses of London, 
are scoured of all the slander of those who calumniate persons, that 
afterwards they may murder them with impunity. ... Am I obliged 
to prove judicially the virtues of all those I shall see suffering every kind 
of wrong and contumely and risk of lite, before I endeavour to interest 
others in their sufferings ; and betore | endeavour to excite horror 
against midnight assassins at back-stairs, and their more wicked abet- 
tors in pulpits ?” 


Atlantis. No. 2. (London, Longmans.) Mr. O’Hagan’s essay on 
‘Joan of Arc” goes far to remove the shame we have long felt at the 
disgraceful manner in which Dr. Lingard has treated her story. Al- 
though he was entirely unacquainted with continental history, his ignor- 
ance is nowhere more conspicuous and more discreditable than here. 
The commonest authorities which had appeared beiore his time were not 
used; and he made no attempt to improve his account in the later 
editions. He goes so far as to say, that the English would have been 
justified in putting her to des uth without a trial (History of England, 
vol. iv. p. 41). Mr. O’Hagan’s article is founded exclusively on the 

valuable and comprehensive compilation of Quicherat, in particular on 
the acts of the second trial. 

Guido Gérres, the author of the best life of the Maid of Orleans that 
has yet been written, had the provoking good fortune to discover these 
acts after his own work had appeared, and the still greater annoyance 
of seeing himself anticipated by the publication of the French edition. 
Although no satisfactory work has since appeared i incorporating the new 
matter, it has been made use of in the Revue des Deux Mondes by the 
distinguished Catholic historian Carné. Since the appearance of the 
Mystik of the elder Gérres, it is inexcusable to neglect the light which 
is thrown upon the history of Joan by the comparison of similar cases. 
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The lecture in which the learned physician Hecker, of Berlin, explained 
the medical pllenome hon, has untortuuately been overlooked by all later 
Ww rite rs. The present article offers nothing either of historical or psy cho- 
logical research to bring out more distine tly than betore the character of 
her whose marvellous career is the most striking sign that nations are 
protected by the same Providence which wate ‘hes over the Church, One 
of her biographers gives a list of above four hundred works that have been 
written about her. Itis hard to believe that M. Quicherat’s five volumes 
can contain all that is worth consulting by the historian of an event 
which has e mployed the labours of so many writers. 

In the next article, Mr. Arnold undertakes the 1 ‘indie ition of a rather 
more questionable character. Alcibi: ides, he says, bas been unfairly dealt 
with by the moderns, in consequence of their admiration for the Athenian 
people and institutions, with which he was constantly at variance. Nie- 
buhr, indeed, whom Mr. Arnold quotes in support of his vie w, compared 
Alcibiades, in his lectures of 1826, to Catiline. But since Niebuhr’s time 
the current of opinion has changed greatly in his favour. The tone of 
his recent biographers has been such as to render Mr, Grote’s unfavour- 
able judgment an exception, aud a new defence almost superfluous. 
Nor is it quite true that Alcibiades _" as constantly at variance with 
the great niajority of his countrymen.” The difficulty of understanding 
his real character has arisen rather from the facility with which he 
changed sides, according to the interests of the moment, than from his 
opposition to the Athenian democracy, As Phrynichus truly said, 
Alcibiades was really attached neither to oligarchy nor democracy 
(Thue. viii, 48) ; and ‘Shueydides himself says “th “ ‘the cause of the 
enmity he encountered was the jealousy of his ‘vals (vi, 28). In 
enumerating the passages in which Alcibiades is mae by contem- 
porary writers, Mr. Arnold has omitted a remarkable passage in Plato 
(Repub. vi. 494), in which, though not named, there is no doubt that 
Alcibiades is described. In the same enumeration we are sorry to see 
the second Alcibiades referred to among other platonic dialogues, with- 
out a hint as to its spuriousness. The reputation of English critical 
scholarship has been lately dragged through the mire by ‘such writers 
as Sir George Lewis, Colonel Mure, and Mr. Gladstone. We should 
have hoped to find it upheld by a more rigorous tone of criticism 
amongst the accomplished members of the Catholie university. The 
second Alcibiades not only has no friends among the moderns, but was 
rejected as unplatonic even by the ancients ( Athenzus, xl. 506). The 
Romans, the bravest and most patriotie of nations, show ed their estina- 
tion of Alcibiades when they placed his statue in the forum, together 
with that of Pythagoras, as the wisest and the bravest of the Greeks 
(Tov dpovipwtaroy Kat TOY ‘dvBpeéraroy ‘ Ejnverv, Plutarch, in vit. Numa, 
Vili. ). 

It has been the-rare good tortune of this country, in our time, to pos- 
sess what neither France, nor Spain, nor Italy, can boast of, —two great 
theologians. Both have been richly endowed with the vreatest qualities 
of the divine, and with such personal qualities as gave “them an extra- 
ordinary influence over the best and ablest of their countrymen ; 
masters in an equal degree of the two great pillars on which the science 
of theology reposes, —philosophy and history,—and of that classical 
learning which is the basis of all higher cultivation: one more remark- 


* We should have noticed Bishop Gillis’ eloquent panegyric of Joan, preached 
in the cathedral of Orleans, May 8th, 1857, and published, with notes, by Dol- 
man and by Beattie. 
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able for his profound knowledge ot the early ages of the Church, the 
other tor his exteusive familiarity with all modern learning. Whilst the 
conversion of the one was the greatest blow which the Establishment re- 
ceived in our time, the early death of Robert W iibertorce, before he had 
had an opportunity of serving it, was the greatest loss the Catholic cause 
has sustained since Mohler died, The reputation and value of a theolo- 
vical writer depends as much on the felicitous adaptation of his writings 
to the state of religion and of literature in his day as upon the ability he 
displays in them. The manner in which theology is studied, and the 
preference given to particular branches, is determined in great measure 
by external causes. We do not seek the the ology of the twelfth cen- 
tury inits commentaries on Genesis, or of the fiftee nth in its ecclesiastical 
histories, any more than that of the nineteenth in commentaries on the 
Sentences, St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and Scotus are the types of the old 
theology, as Petavius, Bossuet, and Mohler are the types of the new, 
Books written on subjects for whieh the « age is not ripe, and books 
Written in a fashion for which the time is gone by, are equally irrelevant 
and proftitless. A treatise of scholastic theology, since Petavius, is of as 
little avail for the progress of ecciesiastical learning as a treatise on the 
Ptolemaic system, since Copernicus, for astronomy. With all our ad- 
miration for the labours by which Passaglia or Laforet has instructed 
the students of Rome or Louvain in the dogmas of the Church, and by 
which Lacordaire or Father Faber has popularised theology for the use 
of the laity of London and Paris,’we feel that the masters and leaders 
of theological learning are employ ed elsewhere; and that the zeal and 
ability with which those eminent men have communicated religious 
knowledge, with great benefit to many souls, are of a very different de- 
gree of usefulness and importance in the progress of theological science 
than the labours by which the science is really advanced. Dr. Newman’s 
well-known but very questionable distinction between the office of uni- 
versities and that of academies,—a theory he has happily contributed to 
refute by his example,—applies in this ease. A theology which belongs 
to the pulpit or the schools, has to repeat and inculeate so much that is 
already known, that it seldom leads to new discoveries or increase of 
knowledge. It is very easy to say what is new to the audience without 
saying any thing that is new to divines. The great controversies by 
which theology advances do not penetrate so far ; “and the creat extent 
of ground which it is necessary to traverse generally prevents a profound 
investigation of particulars. The great mass of divines remain a little 
in the rear of the actual state of Knowledge, and their writings make 
little impression on learned men either of their own or other parties. 
Some theologians bury their talent in a hole; some are noted because 
they put it on a shelf, some in a bag; some prefer one coinage, some 
another. The talent in most cases remains the same. Some spend it 
all in sixpences, Few turn it to account on a large scale, and make it 
increase. It is in theology as in history: there are brilliant essayists 
like Lord Macaulay, and ‘learned antiquar ies like Dr. Rock. The pro- 
gress of historical art and learning takes very little account of the 
labours of either. The fourth article, i in which Dr. Newman professes 
to be pursuing merely an historical, not a theological inquiry, is precious 
not only tor throwing light upon a point ot doctrinal history , but above 
all, because it shows that we have still a theologian amongst us. For 
nearly thirteen years Dr. Newman has been silent on matters strictly 
theological. His return to the field on which he has hitherto hesit: ated 
to venture since he joined the Church, promises that he will yet leave us 
works as durable as those with which he enriched the Protestant lite- 
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rature of the country ; and that we shall enjoy to the full the inheritance 
of his genius. 


History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I, 1854, vol. 
If. 1858. (London, Sampson Low and $ Son.) American democracy 
shares with Athenian democracy the distinction, that the ablest of the 
citizens condemn it. If we rightly understand him, Mr. Curtis appears 
(pre f. viii. and ix.) ambitious of connecting his work with the Commen- 
taries of Justice Story ; so we may be allowed to seek the key to his 
opinions in those of that famous judge. Story described himself when 
he said, *“*I like as much to see a young man democratic, as an old 
man conservative” (Life, i. p. 99). ‘*IT seem to myself simply to have 
stood still in my political belief, while parties have revolved about me ; 
so that, although of the same opinions now as ever, I find my name has 
changed from Democrat to Whig; but I know not how or why” (p. 540). 
Speaking of the English Conservatives, he says, ‘our Whigs are quite 
as conservative as themselves” (ii. p. 300). That his views were the 
very opposite of those which now prevail among his countrymen, the 
following words may show: “I rejoice to tind in “the w ork, brought out 
with great strength of reasoning, the important truth, | would say ina 
republican government the fundamental truth, that the minority have 
indisputable and inalienable rights; that the majority are not every 
thing, and the minority nothing - that the people may not do what they 
please” (ii. p. 278). And elsewhere he says, with more point than he 
was aware of, ‘“‘though an ardent republican, I was always liberal” 
(i. p. 129). These opinions, though he does not so clearly express them, 
Mr. Curtis seems to share, It is natural that they should have led him 
to the study of the origin of the constitution, and that the first satis- 
factory work on the subject should be by a writer of that school. No 
government, without a revolution, has ever changed its character so 
completely, in the same time, as the government of the United States 
since the presidency of Washington. ‘A gulf separates the partisans of 
tradition—the remnants of the Federalist party, whose principles mainly 
inspired the constitution—from the notions that now prevail. It may 
be owing to this cause that so many of the chief literary men in America 
belong to this party. On the other hand, the democrats of the present 
day regard with little sympathy that early period of their constitutional 
history, which was still overshadowed by the conservative opinions of 
Washington and Hamilton. The moment seems to have arrived when, 
by common consent, the details of the revolutionary history may be dis- 
closed. Just as in England we have only recently been made acquainted 
with the papers of the statesmen of George III. ’s reign,—Chatham, Rock- 
ingham, Burke, Fox, the Grenvilles,—in America, “the remains of Frank- 
lin and W ashineton, of Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, and Madison, have 
all been published within the last few years. But even now party spirit 
and national pride are too strong for us to expect that the founders of 
American independence will be rated by their countrymen at their 
proper level, As the Swiss patriotically cherished the memory of a crime 
supposed to have contributed to their emancipation, though it was never 
committed, the Americans, who may find more authentic blots upon the 
character of their patriots, are not likely to sit in rigorous judgment 
over them. It may be owing to this that Mr. Curtis’s narrative, though 
eminently grave and judicious, is somewhat colourless and heavy : it is 
confined to the establishment of the constitution. Its subsequent pro- 
gress is a distinct and very different affair, and would not be described 
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by Mr. Curtis with the same complacency. His book is likely to remain 
long the chief authority upon the period of American history of which 
it treats; whilst the progress of democracy in the United States will be 
studied in the work of Tocqueville. Another equally interesting ques- 
tion has since arisen,—the position of the Church towards American 
demoeracy ; and it is by the admirable manner in which he has dis- 
cussed this point, that Dr. Brownson has secured tor himself a lesting 
name in literature, We venture to predict, that lis p: ape rs on American 
polities will be remembered when his philosophy is admitted to be obso- 
lete, and when his theological performances are charitably forgotten. 


La Tribune Moderne: M. de Chateaubriand. Par M. Villemain. 
1858. I vol. (Paris, Michel Lévy.) M. Villemain is one of those 
who are neither reconciled to the despotism that reigns in France nor 
silenced by fear of it, and who vent their wrath by indirect and remote 
channels. Works written with this design are generaily untair to their 
subject. The author is not attracted to it by its own merits, but by the 
opportunity which it offers of protesting by the way agaist the powers 
that be. Inevitably, therefore, the inte rest of the work will diiminish 
when people become indifferent to the passions which inspired it. A 
number of successful works have lately appeared which belong to this 
school, The allusions they contain are eagerly sought, and are % ‘admired 
in proportion as they are disguised. Such motives are destructive of a 
healthy literature ; but though they have injured the sincerity of French 
writers, they have sharpene their ingenuity. ‘An opposition,” said 
Gothe, “ which is uncontrolled becomes futile and commonplace. Re- 
straint compels it to be ingenious, To speak one’s mind plainly and 
bluntly is only excusable when one is entirely in the right. But a party, 
Inasmuch as it is a party, can never be entirely in the right; and there- 
fore the indirect style, in which the Fre neh have always been great 
masters, is befitting. I tell my servant simply, ‘John, pull off my 
boots ;’ and he understands me, But with a friend I can’t be so ex- 
plicit, but must cast about for some agreeable amicable device to induce 
him to do me such a service. Necessity rouses the wit.” The literary 
men of France are connected by so many links with polities and Parisian 
society, that they are mostly distracted by present luterests from devot- 
ing themselves to a purely literary work. This is acknowledged by the 
most eminent and conscientious among them, whom we find protesting 
against a tendeney which is in part their own, and pointing out a danger 
which they have not entirely escaped. ** Rien ne me parait, en effet, 
plus nuisible 4 la véritable inte iligenee de Phistoire qu’un parti pris 
systématique d’y chercher un sens pre — et une lecon particuliere,’ 
says the Prince de Broglie, in the pretace to his Lite of Constantine 
(p. viii.), Count de Champagny, a leader of the same party, and per- 
haps the most unbiased and the most accurate among them, speaks 
still more to the purpose in his recent work, Rome et Judée ; a book 
which would be better if he had not overlo oked the best Catholic as 
well as the best Jewish writer on the subject: ‘* Gardons-nous cepen- 
dant de ne pre ndre la science historique que comme Vauxiliaire et la ser- 
rante des intéréts politiques de notre siecle! Que le présent et le passe 
séclairent mutuellement, je ne demande pas mieux: mais tachons, s7il se 
peut, qwils séelairent par un r: ipprochement net, sincere, explicite, C’est 
un point de vue dangereux, propre a fausser Ja pensee, que celui qui 
mettrait Phistoire en avant lorsque c’est la politique qui nous occupe, et, 
derriére les événements du passe, sous ente ndrait toujours les passions 
du présent. ... Il est bien vrai, ni de tels exemples, ni de telles études, 
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ni le choix de travaux si éloignés des préoccupations du moment, ne sout 
guere dans le gotit de notre sidele” (pp. iv. v.). The eause of the ephe- 
mineral, contentious, superticial character of much of the literature ot 
France is indicated in an excellent remark of S. Mare Girardin,-—that 
it is produced rather by conversation than meditation, History affords 
an inexhaustible field for this indirect action upon public opinion. An 
example can always be found where precept is to be avoided. Hence 
many histories have been written by men who had no vocation and no 

eal inclination for it, and who have studied only their subject, not 
ae art. 

M. Villemain at least makes no secret of the intention with which 
he has undertaken the series of biographies of which this life of Cha- 
teaubriand is the first. He wishes to recall *¢une époque a jamais illus- 
tre pour la France,” “ un noble exemple qwelle adonné au monde ;”’ to 
revive, in a word, the brilliant recollections connected with parliament- 
ary government. ‘To this end, he promises sketches of the masters of 
parliamentary = nee in E neland, and the founders of it in France: 
Burke, Fox, Mr. Canning, and Lord Grey; Lainé, De Serre, Foy, and 
Royer Collard. The most eminent of these, De Serre and Royer Col- 
lard, are still but imperfectly known; and we look forward with great 
interest to the account which M. Villemain is to give of them. Towards 
Chateaubriand he appears to be attracted as much by sympathy with 
his literary performances as by admiration for his polities, least of all 
by respect tor his character. Indeed, there is a cer tain want of harmony 
proceeding from this, which the great urbanity of M. Villemain does 
not entirely conceal. The chief diffieulty of Chateaubriand’s biographer 
arises from the fact that he wrote a very voluminous life of himself, by 
which many points were surrounded with falsehood and obscurity. M. 
Villemain hardly ever quotes the Mémoires d’ Outretombe without be- 
stowing an amusing and academical rebuke on the unscrupulous men- 
dacity of their author. His own recollections, and some unpublished 
papers, furnish him with ample materials for a complete sketch of the 
political career of his hero, His own politic al views, for a former min- 
ister of Louis Philippe, are not marked by any striking originality or 
depth. He overlooks entirely a third element—that on which our 20- 
vernment is founded—in his view of constitutional government: ‘ ‘La 
monarchie constitutionelle est un gouvernement salutaire, parce quelle 
est un gouvernement pondereé. La resistane e désirable est, parfois dans 
les chambres, par fois dans la couronne”’ (p. 224). If we ‘bear in mind 
that the principles of 1789, not those of 1793, mark the difference of 
constitutional aud revolutionary opinions, we shall find those of M. Ville- 
main sufficiently characterised by such passages as, * Chateaubriand 

rait Pesprit trop libre pour blamer le principe de la révolution” (p. 3: 2); 
or the description of M. Cacault as a “révolutionnaire honnete et sense” 
(p. 108). There is little about Chateaubriand’s literary character or his 
religious opinions, for this volume belongs to an essentially political 
series. The Génie du Christianisme is concisely but happily described : 
“Ce fut la pensée du plus grand nombre traduite par un homme de 
genie; ce fut un lieu commun populaire embelli par une eloquence 
originale” (p. 78); and the author as ‘“‘ramené par la politique a la 
religion, et par Pamour de la poésie a la méditation de la Bible’ (p. 156). 

It is impossible to look with reverence or satisfaction upon Chateau- 
briand as a restorer of religion in France. There is something humili- 
ating to Catholies in his fame. He was ignorant and prejudiced. His 
immorality was not disguised with even the semblance of piety. His 
splendid powers, his courage, his admirable eloquence, were alloyed 
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with an ineredible vanity and a cold and selfish heart. The influence 
and reputation of his early writings enable us to judge how low religion 
must have fallen, and how urge ntly a change was needed, when it could 
be revived and brought into fashion by such superficial ‘advocaey. At 
the time when in Germany pantheism arose to deliver men from ration- 
alisin, in France poetry rescued them from materialism, In reality it 
was only the imaginative artistic side of religion that Chateaubriand 
revived, or even understood. This semi-religiousness came to be adopted 
in quarters where true religion was not thought of, and has given an 
almost edifying appearance to many productions of French literature 
that have really received their inspiration from a very different source. 
But whilst unbelieving writers (such as Lamartine) put on for a season 
the garb of Christians, true Catholics were tempted to content them- 
selves with a rather superficial view of religion, The consequence was, 
that they were easily led into extremes: and the only great writer who 
appeared at that time—De Maistre—was inisunderstood and misapplied 
hy his admirers almost as much as by his enemies. That declamatory 
treatment of religion which Chi ateaubriand introdueed, and which eul- 
minated in Lamennais, lasted long after the direct influence of both had 
passed away. It disfigures the sermons of Lacordaire, and the earlier 
works and speeches of Count de Montalembert, who has lived to behold 
the rise and to take the lead of a better school. 


Doctor Thorne. By Authony Trojlope, author of “The Warden,” 

enes of Clerical-Life. By George Eliot. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
Some bods once said that whoever made two blades of corn erow where 
before only one had grown, was a benefactor to the human race. In 
our infirmity we are disposed to assign a similar honour to every man 
or woman who writes a good novel. Are not novels one of the most 
delighttul of the minor blessings of civilisation? Nay, are they not en- 
titled to rank among its greater blessings?) From whence have we per- 
sonally derived a greater amount of pleasure and comfort—say, from 
“ Pickwick” or the penny-post; from Thackeray or railway travelling; 
from Walter Scott or the new police; from Miss Austen or cheap calico 

and dear guano? It may seem shameful and mean-spirited even to 
dream of such a comparison; but, asa friend of ours once asked us, 
‘* Which would you preter—never to see your dearest friend again, or 
never to have any more butter as long as you live ?” Accordingly we 
are not ashamed to avow our conviction that whoever writes a good, 
lively, entertaining, comforting novel,—one that causes the diaphragm 
pleas intly to titillate, smooths the wrinkles on the brow, and causes us 
to enjoy existence amidst our fellow-creatures more keenly than before, 
—is a benetactor to his species. 

We are happy to be able to recommend two new novels to our 
readers, Which have, in our own cases, caused us to experience this 
grateful renewal of agreeable sensations. Mr, Trollope, the author of 
Doctor Thorne, has alre ay written two very good stories, ‘* The Warden” 
and “ Barchester Towers”-—the latter a sequel to the former ; ; and one 
very conspicuous failure, The Three Clerks.’ Doctor Thorne is not 
so good as ** The Warden” or * Barchester Towers ;” but it is neverthe- 
less a shrewd, sensible, vivacious fiction ; showing up sundry types of 
personages whom we all rightly enjoy to see shown up, and mingling 
with its satire and animal spirits oceasional passages of unquestionable 
power and pathos. Mr. Trollope writes, however, with a fatal facility. 
[fhe goes on at the rate at which he has produced his last three books, 
he will beat Mr. G. P. R. James all to pieces. But he must take the 
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consequences. He will run to seed before his summer-time has fairly 
begun; and the gardener who is looking out for flowers will number his 
produc tions among worthless weeds. 

“George Eliot” is understood to be a nom de guerre, Who the 
writer Is, we do not happen to know. What he is, in position and 
opinion, is clear enough. He is unmistakably an Anglican clergyman 
of the broad-chureh school in theology, with a slightly high-church 
colouring to his views, drawn from practical and wsthetical sources, and 
most laudably free from bigotry of any kind whatsoever. But whatever 
he is, he is certainly a gentleman with no little fun about him, added to 
a strong dash of sentiment (generally pretty healthy), and a keen eve for 
the poetry of the visible world. The Scenes Srom Clerical Life, repriuted 
from ‘* Blackwood,” are three in number; not always put loge ‘ther very 
skilfully, and untortunately a little tending to “dragging” at the end. 
Moreover, in the story of ‘ Janet’s Repentance” there is a little too 
much of the sentimental and theological towards the termination ; while 
to call Mr. Tryan, the hero of the story, an “ Evangelical’ is about as 
correct as it would be to call him a Papist. It is difficult to give any 
exact idea of ** George Eliot’s” style, which is on the whole new, with- 
out extracts, which our space does not allow; though we might select 
not a tew, from brief sentences like that in which We see the Rev. Amos 
Barton in his bed, ‘snoring the snore of the just,” to the e xposition ot 
Mrs. Jorome’s reasons for acquiescing in her dissenting husband’s chapel- 
going, notwithstan ling her own bringing-up as a churchwoman, Our 
only advice to the author i is, that when he writes again,—which we hope 
will be the case,—he will not expend all his gaiety on the first half of his 
stories, and give us nothing but gravity during the remainder. 


A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White. (London, Chapman and 
Hall.) Walter White, whose acquaintance we first made in * A Walk 
to the Land’s End,” is not a brilliant but an observant writer, of good 
principles, and free from bigotry. We will cull at hazard a tew of his 
reports. ‘In Staffordshire, within twenty miles of Birmingham, there 
are districts where baptism, marriage, and other moral and religious 
observances, considered as essentials of Christianity, are as completely 
disregarded as among the heathen. In some parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire similar characteristics prevail.” But Mr. White thinks that 
morality is no worse in those parts, though manners are coarser. 

At Bridlington he dines with a party whose unanimous opinion it 
was that he had sinned much in walking all Sunday morning. It was 
wrong in itself, besides ‘setting such a bad example.” They would 
not hear reason; the fourth commandment settled the matter. ‘Then 
they began urging him to stay over Monday; to take a boat-trip to 
Flamborough Head, and shoot at the sea-fowl: ‘The possibilities of 
weather, the merits of cold pies, sandwiches, and lively bottled drinks, 
were talked about in a w ay that led me to inter that there was nothing 
at all wrong in consuming the holy day in anticipations of pleasure to 
come in the days reckoned unholy.” The party walked part of the way 
with him to Flamborough ; there is nothing wrong, it appears, in short 
walks on a Sunday. 

We have several reports of conversations with Yorkshire rustics. 
ie are all well-to-do. They eat mutton and beef most days. They don’t 

‘ant to emigrate; Yorkshire is good enough for them. ‘While talking 
he them, and listening to their convers sation among themselves, my old 
conviction strengthened, that the rural folk are not the fools they are 
commonly t taken to be. "Choose such words as they are familiar with,— 
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such as John Bunyan uses,—and you can make them understand any 
ordinary subject, and take 3 pleasure in it.’ 

These wanderme hum: an- naturalists have at least one fault »—they 
treat man and beast vlike; they go about spying into corners, seeing 
what the horses, snails, lim pers, fishermen, dogs, farmers, magpies, 
rooks, lawyers, and humole-bees are doing or saying. An observation 
is the end of their existence. They make it, and note it, and publish it, 
and forthwith set themsely.s up as instructors of the human race. They 
write readable books, despite their lack of method or art; but they must 
not think themselves at all superior beings to the human subjec ts whom 
they observe, manipulate, and report upon, 


History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington, from the French 
of M, Brialmont, Captain on the staff of the Belgian army. With emen- 
dations and additions by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A, 3 vols. (Long- 
mans.) <A foreigner has written by far the bast life of our illustrious 
aptain,—most ¢ ‘ritic al, most rational, and on the whole most favourable, 
because it is written without spe ‘cial bias, so that the praise is the result 
of judgment, not of prejudice. The style i is good, and the Belgian officer 
shows himself a better critic of Wellington’s plans than Wellington 
himself. Atleast such is our impression after reading a le ngihy de fence 
of certain dispositions of his own by the Duke, inserted by the editor in 
the second volume. Mr. Gleig’s additions are something like creen- 
baize patches on broadcloth, 


Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By A. 
von Humboldt. Vol. 1V. Part I. Translated under the superintend- 
ence of General Sabine. (London, Longmans.) The hoary naturalist 
cannot tear himself away from this pet child of his old age; le cannot 
prevail on himself to close his labours. When part ii. of vol. iv.—the 
concluding volume—comes out, we shall doubtless be told it is to be fol- 
lowed by part il. vol. iv.; so ‘that the last volume will keep spread- 
ing itself out across our shelves till the fingers of its writer fail in death. 
Cosmos was virtually finished in the two first volumes ; they contained 
the ‘*sketch;” all the rest are but notes, additions, corrections, com- 
mentaries ; indeed, in the present large volume the different sections 
are headed, * E xtension of the ‘picture of nature’ in Kosmos, b. i. 
§§ 171-178, &e. ;” and they “extend” the picture not only into ¢ hemical 
disquisitions on the composition of its colours, but into reeondite accounts 
of the formation of the paint-brushes, with biographical sketches of the 
tradesman at whose shop they were bought, of the workmen who made 
them, and of the camel that furnished the hair. We bought his picture, 
and the artist is not content without our buying all his plant to boot ; 
we must not only adinire his building, we must also swallow his se af- 
folding ;—in a w ord, this old ge ntleman i is getting troublesome and pro- 
lix. His work at first appealed to every well-educated and intelligent 
man ; now it appeals only to the most narrow circle of specially scien- 
tific men. He is like Pascal’s doc tor, who, after saying all he had to 
say, went on talking another quarter of an hour from the mere love of 
speaking. 
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